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ON arrival at the University of Sydney at the beginning 
of the century, one soon became aware of four impressive 
personalities among its teachers. All four were Scotsmen; 
while another Scot, the late Sir Normand MacLaurin, was 
the University’s Chancellor. Those four rather more than 
usually successful teachers were Anderson Stuart of the Chair 
of Physiology, J. T. Wilson of the Chair of Anatomy, M. W. 
MacCallum of the Chair of Modern Literature, and Francis 
Anderson of the Chair of Philosophy. All of them could 
command respect, not only for themselves, but for the land 
and the institutions from which they came. There was a 
strain of severity in each of them, a certain reserve leading 
up to a clear, dry self-possession which added distinction and 
serenity to their character. Sir Thomas Anderson Stuart 
died in harness, knowing for two years beforehand that his 
end was near. Sir Mungo MacCallum is still amongst us 
enjoying unparalleled honour and respect. Professor J. T. 
Wilson, who had been called to the Regius Chair of Anatomy 
at Cambridge, now lives there in retirement. Francis 
Anderson died in Sydney on the 24th of June. On June 25th, 
after a service in St. Andrew’s Cathedral at which His Grace 
the Archbishop of Sydney was present and the Reverend Canon 
Garnsey, Warden of St. Paul’s College, delivered the address, 
the body was cremated at the Northern Suburbs Crematorium. 

Francis Anderson was born at Glasgow on the 3rd of 
September, 1858. At the age of 14 he was earning his living 
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as a pupil teacher. It was doubtless this experience in 
Scotland of that now obsolete method of entering the teaching 
profession which years later in New South Wales made him 
so severe a critic of the pupil-teacher system. He called it 
“that soul-destroying occupation”, and soon wearying of it he 
prepared for the university. For eight or nine years he 
remained at the University of Glasgow as undergraduate, 
graduate, and assistant professor. It was to the classics that 
he first devoted himself. He was awarded Sir Richard Jebb’s 
prize for Greek literature, and studied under that dis- 
tinguished Grecian for four years: in Senior and Private Latin 
he took the first place. But his interest turned to Philosophy, 
and studying under Veitch and Caird, he was first in the 
Senior Division of both philosophical classes. He was awarded 
two scholarships in philosophy, one as the most distinguished 
graduate of his year, and another which carried with it the 
duty of acting as assistant to the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Edward Caird, later Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford. He also conducted one of the English literature 
classes during the absence of the Professor on leave. Following 
the example of Sir Henry Jones, one of those who preceded 
him as assistant to Caird, he attended the classes of the 
Theological Faculty; but neither for Jones nor for Anderson 
was the course brought to its logical fulfilment by the “laying 
on of hands” on the part of the Presbytery. 

It was in 1886 that he came to Australia under a two 
years’ engagement to act as colleague to the Rev. Dr. Strong, 
Minister of the newly-founded Australian Church in 
Melbourne. This “extra-academic adventure”, as he described 
it, he never regretted, for he valued highly the rich experience 
he was able to gain from it. For two years he mingled with 
all sorts and conditions of men, and had intercourse with 
the best and the worst types of human nature which Melbourne 
provided in abundant variety during an exciting period of its 
history. It was in 1888, when he was packing up to return to 
Scotland in order to resume the study of philosophy, that 
the lectureship in philosophy at the University of Sydney 
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was established. He applied and was appointed. Two years 
later he was unanimously chosen as first Challis Professor of 
Logic and Mental Philosophy in competition with a number 
of distinguished applicants, including Stout and Mackenzie. 

Francis Anderson will long be remembered as one of 
Sydney University’s great teachers. He had the gift of 
exposition. Moreover, he was moved by a deep sincerity which 
distinguished every utterance, rising at times to a pitch of 
intensity in passionate vindication of some great truth and 
turning his whole presentation to poetry. It was this 
characteristic admixture of passion and poetry which gave 
to his lectures their noted charm; and the charm was greater 
by reason of vocal qualities in themselves captivating. Then, 
too, his teaching was qualified by intense moral earnestness. 
The stern note could be caught in the fervent ring of his 
voice. He refused to compromise with opinion and remained 
unafraid, prepared to stand his ground. 

The time of his stay at the University was one when 
the incumbent of a chair must needs teach all branches of his 
subject, any of which would to-day have a chair or a lecture- 
ship of its own. So it was that Francis Anderson delivered 
courses on Ancient Thought, Modern Philosophy, Ethics and 
Sociology, Metaphysics, Logic, Psychology, Politics, and 
Economics. Added to the variety of lecture courses was the 
endless reading of class-exercises, essays and theses. For a 
time, too, he discharged the duties of a Fellow of the Senate 
and Dean of his Faculty. Yet he found time for the exercise 
of that public spirit which was so characteristic of him. For 
example, he urged the necessity for chairs of Economics and 
Sociology. He was a keen supporter of the Department of 
Tutorial Classes and of the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Perhaps his chief service to the community at that time was 
his severe criticism of the system of Public Instruction. His 
early personal experience of the pupil-teacher system 
rendered him acutely aware of the error of believing com- 
placently that the very young could be successfully taught by 
the immature. He delivered.a series of public addresses which 
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were welcomed by the great body of teachers and awakened 
from their dogmatism those who had up till then believed 
themselves the champions of “the best educational system in 
the world”. The nature and the source of the criticism could 
not be ignored, and the Knibbs-Turner Commission was 
appointed. After much travel and inquiry the Commissioners 
returned to Australia and a conference met to consider their 
report. Anderson took part in the discussions at that con- 
ference. The results were a triumph for him and were twofold, 
namely, the abolition of the pupil-teacher system and the 
reconstitution of the Teachers’ College leading to a vast 
improvement in the training of teachers. 

In 1922 he retired from the Chair of Philosophy and was 
made Professor Emeritus by the Senate of the University. 
But when his many admirers wished to commemorate his work 
with a: portrait of himself he declined, and suggested instead 
a frieze emblematic of the history of philosophy for the 
philosophy lecture room. The suggestion was adopted except 
that two mural panels by Mr. Norman Carter replaced the 
suggested frieze. One panel represents an ancient group of 
philosophers—Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; the other, a 
modern group—Descartes, Bacon, and Spinoza. 

But he was still to be active in retirement. Very soon 
his successor and former student, the late Bernard Muscio, 
with the co-operation of his colleagues, founded the Aus- 
tralasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy, the 
objects of which were to publish a journal devoted to problems 
of philosophy and psychology and related questions, and to 
conduct meetings at which papers would be read and discussed. 
Francis Anderson became the first Editor of Tur Auvs- 
TRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. The first 
volume appeared in 1923, and he continued to edit the journal 
until the end of 1926. As editor he showed a fine discrimination 
and a catholic taste suited to a journal which had to win 
support in order to exist. His notes, “From the Editor’s 
Chair”, provided a quarterly commentary of much interest 
to the subscribers. Of the four monographs so far published 
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by the Association he contributed one entitled Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. Later, he became the President of 
the League of Nations Union, and to this work he bent his 
powers earnestly. Doubtless, the breakdown of the League 
and the outbreak of the present war proved a severe blow 
to him. He was, too, Chairman of the Council of Social 
Service up to the time of his death. Recognition of his 
distinguished contributions came by the conferring of 
knighthood by His Majesty the King in 1936. 

Anderson’s system was a generous eclecticism governed by 
a preference for moral philosophy and a keen interest in 
sociology. Neither logic nor psychology seemed to have much 
attraction for him, and when he was given an assistant, he 
expressed his pleasure at being able to hand over the teaching 
of psychology to him. His position was at once idealist and 
liberal—an idealism which seemed to draw its main inspira- 
tion from Kant’s Categorical Imperative, a liberalism which 
knew how to examine dispassionately the work of the Marxian 
school. 

With his austerity there mingled a true gentleness, and 
for those who had the privilege of a closer intimacy he 
possessed a capacity for the truest form of friendship. He 
was the pioneer of philosophy in the University of Sydney. 

BEL. 


POSTULATES OF CONSCIOUS ACTIVITY. 


By H. T. Parker. 


Le 

Tuer highest values in human life are meaningless apart 
from consciousness. For both their .realisation and their 
appraisal are conscious events. By that we mean, not only 
that they are events of which we are conscious, but that 
they are themselves of the nature of conscious experience. 
This fact does not of itself furnish us with any evidence 
of what consciousness is, but it does emphasise the importance 
of seeking for such evidence. Consciousness is not a state, 
a fact, a conception—call it what we will—that can be dis- 
regarded. It is the primary condition apart from which there 
could’ be no knowledge, no meaning, no sense of value, and, 
as far as these are a part of human activity, no humanity. 

There is nothing in experience which supplies its own 
interpretation. Meaning is a form of thought, and apart from 
thought has no existence. Nor is interpretation a definite and 
final process following upon sensory impression; it is a 
continuing process. Every effort of thought is a step in the 
direction of interpretation. When thought is subjected to a 
discipline, the interpretation is more or less progressive. 

Since knowledge depends on interpretation, it must come 
through activity, and not receptivity. This is true of the 
whole process of knowing, from the first sensory impression to 
the loftiest conception of thought. This does not imply, 
however, that the acquisition and organisation of knowledge 
are wholly or even mainly conscious, although they are in some 
way linked with conscious elements, and, of course, in its 
ultimate form as knowledge they must be consciously realised. 
The mental activity involved operates either in or through 
consciousness. Understanding is, at the least, conscious 
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acquiescence, and at the most a virile activity which grapples 
with the sensory and other data, and builds from their essence 
a structure of relationships—abstractions, which quite 
transcend the specific experiences from which they arise. 

The verity of our systems of knowledge depends on the 
validity of our own interpretative processes. The whole move- 
ment of thought, even from its very first beginnings, is a 
departure from concrete reality which was its stimulus. Our 
understanding of reality depends upon our withdrawal from 
it into an independent and self-contained reality of ideas. 

Thought moves in an uncharted world. If it mistakes its 
direction, it has no monitor to point out its error. Its very 
principles, formulated, as far as they are at all, after countless 
generations of experience, are no more than descriptions of 
its progressions. Thinking is no more dependent on their 
formulation than are the motions of the planets on the 
announcements of the laws of physics. 

It is tremendously important that our ordinary thinking 
processes should be valid, at least within the range of their 
operation. If their validity is not universal, then it is neces- 
sary to ascertain and admit their limitations. It is only within 
comparatively recent times that their insusceptibility to 
demonstration has been recognised; and it is only to-day that 
science has found them insufficient and impotent in the face 
of problems on its frontiers. 

This is not a question of ratiocinative logic, but of the 
more fundamental interpretation of experience. Our naive 
explanations bear upon their surface such emphatic indications 
of truth that even to challenge them does not come within 
the range of ordinary thinking. But analysis shows so surely 
their insufficiency, and even their inconsistency, that we are 
driven back to a critical consideration of their basic postulates. 

To ascribe to consciousness the all-important role of 
interpreting impressions means that the mind must be 
endowed with some original capacity for dealing with its 
sensory data. There must at least be some modes of activity, 
some order, in the interpretative process, or, if we may use 
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the term, some prime mental faculty. It is the first business 
of the study of consciousness to ascertain the nature of this 
original capacity, and the manner of its operation. Our aim 
must be to identify the principles involved. We must not 
assume their origin in any instinctive, imitative or rational 
function. We must express them as basic postulates, operating 
in the interpretation of such stimuli as are in evidence in the 
primary contact of the individual and the world in which he 
stands, and of which he is a part. 
I find three such postulates, which I shall call the primary 
postulates of conscious activity. They are: 
(1) objectivity, that is, the acceptance by consciousness 
of a world external to itself; 
(2) continuity, that is, the acceptance of wholeness in 
that world; and 
(8) plurality, that is, the acceptance of the fact of other 
minds, themselves operating by like conscious 
processes. 
These three I shall discuss in turn. 


If. 


Science is built wholly on the foundation of objectivity, 
the reality of the world as observed, and its independence 
of the observer. But objectivity is itself an interpretative 
principle. This is very simply shown in the fact that we make 
distinction between objective and subjective impressions. And 
it is not as though we had some divinely-endowed faculty for 
making the distinction. For we make mistakes, quite probably 
more frequently than we are aware of. 

Yet to be able to distinguish between subjective and 
objective impressions is fundamental in the organisation of 
knowledge. The two belong to different worlds of reality, 
and to confuse them is fatal to the realisation of truth. It is 
a problem that the scientist ignores. If he meets with evident 
confusion, he applies empirical rules to decide between them, 
rules which may seem to him self-evident, and so in no more 
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need of substantiation than the fact of objectivity which they 
are called upon to support. 

There is this to be said for the standpoint of science: 
that, being rational, it is not concerned with the distinction 
between subjective and objective, which, in the sense in which 
we are using the terms, does not yield to rational explanation. 
In fact, its operation in the individual mind precedes the 
development of rational processes, and is quite evidently 
present in cases where thorough-going rational thinking is 
impossible, for example, in young children, fools, primitive 
peoples, and probably sub-human animals. 

Although the impulse to rationalise is strong in 
individuals of mature intellect, any attempt to reach a 
reasonable explanation of this distinction leads to failure 
and confusion, as the history of thought well attests. There 
is, in fact, no completely reliable criterion to distinguish 
between subjective and objective impressions. 

It must be recognised that the fact of distinction and 
the rationalisation of that fact are two quite different matters, 
and relate to quite different aspects of mental activity. The 
one is a characteristic of consciousness, the other of self- 
consciousness. Our adult penchant for logic and _ for 
demonstration leads us to view the whole matter analytically, 
and to disregard the more primitive activity. This latter 
has its location in a pre-rational stage of development, and 
it is at that stage we must expect to find the explanation 
of the distinction, not at the stage of mature intellect. This 
is a very elementary methodological principle, yet it is so 
frequently ignored that no apology is needed for stressing it. 
The intellectual approach to any problem is commonly a 
reversal of natural process, since it tends to a formulation 
of law as an antecedent to function. [Existence is not a 
synthesis of rational relationships; rationality is an 
abstraction through the analysis of existence. 

We need to correct our view of the relationship between 
consciousness and external reality by perceiving the funda- 
mental fact that mind and consciousness have emerged from 
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a pre-conscious organic partnership between the individual 
and his environment. A brief consideration of biological 
evolution will disclose this. Consciousness, with its later 
attendant subjectivism, has come into being by reason of the 
developing complexity of this partnership. It is only through 
our later intellectualisation of the whole evolutionary process 
that we have created the rational cul-de-sac of subjective 
idealism. 


There has been, necessarily, a progressive discrimination 
between subjective and objective realities, a discrimination 
which is naive and direct in its early stages, but finally 
intensely perplexing. We start, then, at a pre-discriminative 
stage, in which consciousness is in some way or other a 
register of an extra-personal something. This is, in effect, 
a stage of universal objectivity, but not a consciously realised 
objectivity, for there is no contrasting subjectivity. 


To primitive man, the thoughts and images that arise 
in the mind are interpreted, if at all, as having their source 
outside him. Ghosts and demons people a supposititious world 
about him, and thrust themselves into his mental life; his 
dreams are their messages, his fears are their promptings; 
even his successes and failures he attributes to their 
intervention. 


The young child frequently interprets his subjective 
experiences in a similar manner. The pictures that arise in 
his mind have the quality of objective impressions. He believes 
in them and reacts to them as though their origin were quite 
independent of himself. In the language of the older 
psychologists, he ‘confuses his percepts and his images’, an 
inexact statement, for although he commonly mistakes images 
for percepts, he rarely, if ever, mistakes percepts for images. 
Image, as such, has for him, as for the primitive, little if any 
meaning. 


If we ask, then, whence comes this discrimination between 
subjective and objective impression, the answer is that it is 
through a gradual realisation that some impressions—those 
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later cognised as subjective—have characteristics which are 
incongruous with the general run of experience. The nature 
of these incongruities itself being comprehended, they later 
become systematised and integrated within a unity cognised 
as the self. Our main concern here is with the formulation 
of the criteria by which subjective and objective impressions 
are differentiated. 

The acceptance of the fact of objectivity (which, as I have 
said, is inferential) in respect of specific phenomena carries 
with it as a matter of course the acceptance of the existence 
of an objective world. This is a generalisation substantiated 
by experience. The experience is not, however, that of mere 
invariability. Experience contradicts objectivity as definitely 
as it confirms it. Dreams and imaginings, for example, are 
just as truly facts of conscious life as are sensations. It is 
in the contrast between the two types of experience which 
we come to distinguish as subjective and objective that the 
certitude of objectivity is reached. The contrast provides 
us with the criteria of objectivity, of which there are three. 
They are unlike in function, and they emerge severally as 
experience expands. These three criteria I call resistance, 
consistency and unanimity. 

The criterion of resistance may be thus formulated: 
Phenomena which are not subject to the will of the individual 
are objective in character. It is of this criterion that 
McDougall speaks (in “The Frontiers of Psychology”) when 
he says: “Ultimately, belief in reality of any and every kind 
rests upon and, directly or indirectly, is induced only by, 
resistance to our own effort, to our own striving. That which 
can resist us physically or otherwise, can act upon us com- 
pulsively, is the real, is believed in. Such experiences are the 
common root or ground of our belief in the reality of things; 
and not only of physical things, but of all that we regard 
as real.” This criterion is first in importance, as it is first 
in operation. It is the principle which guides the young child 
in making his early discrimination between what we commonly 
call real and imaginary, and it is the criterion which we 
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habitually invoke when we have reason to doubt, as we say, 
the evidence of our senses. 

It will be observed that this criterion is at base volitional. 
It is associated with the movement of the individual in a 
resistant world. The child soon learns the difference between 
satisfaction through effort and satisfaction through fantasy. 
That there is a difference in the substantiality and permanency 
of the two satisfactions is realised later, and this realisation 
serves to reinforce the distinction made on a volitional basis. 
The distinction itself, however, does not depend on them, but 
on the original criterion of resistance. 

But McDougall is over-simplifying when he asserts that 
belief in reality invariably depends on resistance. The criterion 
is not invariable. Objective impressions are only in part 
independent of volition, and in extreme cases they may come 
and go with the celerity of the contrasting subjective ones. 
While the criterion furnishes us with a good working rule 
for discrimination, the fact that it breaks down in critical 
cases leads to confusion. What, for example, are we to say 
of compulsions, of hallucinations, or even of ordinary dreams? 
They, according to this criterion of resistance, would have to 
be classed as objective, if there were no secondary principle 
of correction. I find this corrective or corroborative principle 
in consistency. The criterion of consistency may be formulated 
as follows: Phenomena whose occurrence is inconsistent with 
generally perceived relations between other phenomena are 
subjective in character. It will be noticed that this criterion, 
being corrective of the first, is best expressed, as we have 
it, in a negative form. 

The nature of the second criterion is such that it cannot 
be applied until experience has widened and intelligence has 
developed. The child has to experience the essential con- 
sistency of natural phenomena. And the fact that subjective 
phenomena are not necessarily inconsistent, or even if incon- 
sistent, recognisably so, makes this criterion a subordinate 
one, dependent on the prior criterion of resistance, and 
corrective rather than assertive. It will also be observed 
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that the criterion is rational, in contrast with the first, which, 
as we have seen, is volitional. 

These two criteria, depending respectively on the exercise 
of the will and the intellect, are both, however, primary in 
the sense that they arise through the operation of the mind 
on the data received from sensory sources. Both are, more- 
over, subject to error, nor does one wholly supplement the 
deficiencies of the other. Some subjective phenomena are 
independent of the will; some are, at least within the range 
of ordinary observation, consistent. 

There remains a third, a truly secondary criterion, that 
of unanimity. Phenomena whose occurrence is corroborated 
by the reported experience of other individuals are objective 
in character. The application of this criterion involves com- 
munication, and so extension, at least in conception, beyond 
the range of experience. On that account its value is wholly 
dependent on the prior exercise of the two former criteria. 
And it may be worth while to observe, that while the former 
criteria depend on volitional and intellectual activity, this 
third depends on social activity. 

Even with the application of this criterion of unanimity, 
the distinction between subjective and objective phenomena is 
not always to be made with certainty. There are frequently 
arising cases which must be judged on the weight of evidence, 
and in which error is not improbable. A case in point is 
sensory pain, in which these criteria are not freely applicable. 
Pain which is sensory is of course objective; but the fact 
that pain experiences are individual and not directly 
accessible to corroboration places them in a separate category, 
and raises the question whether confusion between pain 
sensation and pain images does not at times occur. 


TE 


It will have been noticed that, as soon as we depart from 
the elementary dynamic principle of resistance, we are 
dependent for explanation on the subordinate principles of 
consistency and unanimity, the validity of which involves 
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assumptions of a more fundamental nature. These more funda- 
mental principles are, in the case of consistency, continuity, 
and in the case of unanimity, the plurality of consciousness. 
The principles are comparable in significance with that of 
objectivity itself, and with it form a postulatory triad. It is 
not my purpose to discuss their ultimate nature—that is a 
problem for metaphysics—but I shall attempt to describe the 
mode of their acceptance in conscious activity. 

Let us start with the fact that the mind accepts continuity 
as a characteristic of experience. This is not to say that it 
is perceived, or ‘sensed’. The acceptance is, as in the case 
of objectivity, naive, non-critical, non-rational. Further, it is 
simple to demonstrate that experiences may be interpreted 
as continuous when the sensory stimuli which are their 
occasion are discontinuous. The cinema, and, more recently, 
television, are illustrations of the fact in the sensory field of 
vision. Similar instances can be cited in the case of hearing 
and touch, and probably like relations could be demonstrated 
in the case of all sensory functions. Moreover, by observing, 
say, flicker or tremolo, it would not be difficult to measure 
the maximal interval that would ordinarily be spanned by this 
misinterpreted continuity. I say misinterpreted, because the 
perceived continuity is understood as characterising, not the 
psychic event, but the physical. Continuity, as a fundamental 
principle of consciousness, is quite clearly referable to a 
state of continuity as existing in nature, and the question 
whether nature is or is not in truth continuous is not touched 
by our observations of the operation of consciousness. 

The naive acceptance of continuity has evidently other 
origins. It is, in short, a function not of external reality, but 
of experience. But such a conclusion raises further difficulties. 
For the experience itself, in so far as it is of phenomenal 
elements, is of the same pattern as those elements. Moreover, 
attention, which we may tentatively define as the training of 
the mind upon the source of its impressions, proves, upon 
introspectional analysis, more a tattoo of impulses than a 
steady stream of effort. 
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The truth appears to be that as soon as the mind becomes 
active upon the stimuli that bombard it from without, it 
departs from the position of receptivity and engages upon a 
process of interpretation. It is in this interpretative process 
that the principle of continuity is implied. 

One may admit the possibility that the conduction of 
impulses through the nervous system may have the effect of 
smoothing out the irregularities or bridging the gaps in actual 
sensory presentation. In vision, the negative after-image 
hardly admits of any explanation that does not involve some 
such physiological after-effects, and possibly, if we had 
adequate means of observation, similar effects might be 
detected in the case of other sense organs. 

Such imperfection of sensation is, however, merely 
technical. From a practical point of view, it may even be 
advantageous that our senses are so gross as to leave us 
unaware of distinctions which do not rise to a certain 
marginal magnitude. Detail is not always conducive to 
comprehension, and fineness of sensory discrimination is not 
necessarily profitable for practical adjustments. The 
- significant fact is that the very grossness of our senses may 
add to our organic efficiency, and need not be regarded as a 
misfortune of physiological imperfection. 

Whether or not the minimum stimulus is durationless, 
the effect on consciousness is one of duration. But duration 
is not synonymous with continuity. There is, in fact, some 
conflict between the two conceptions. Continuity is a folding 
of duration upon itself, a linking of successive items in a 
series. It is the establishment of an identity in a succession. 
B succeeds A—this is succession. But B is A—this is identity. 
It is the fusion of these two apparent contraries that con- 
stitutes continuity. 

This brings us up against the real difficulty in explaining 
how the principle of continuity comes to operate in experi- 
ence. For certainly it is not in the impulse that stimulates the 
sensation. Nor is it in the lag in physiological processes. It 
is, as I have said, an interpretative principle. The physicist 
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of to-day finds the principle a hindrance to a physical inter- 
pretation of the universe, and offers the substitution of dis- 
continuous quanta. The suggestion is confusing when it 
confronts the naiveté of the every-day interpretation of reality, 
because it is not realised that the latter is an interpretation, 
and not a bland record of truth. 

Continuity, then, is not merely temporal. It is a linking 
of successive items in a series, creating a synchrony. To that 
extent, it stands outside the time series. The elimination 
of the time element is implied in the idea of immediacy. 
Immediacy is a condition of contact between two sucessive 
events. It is the absence of mediacy. But in practice it carries 
this significance only on the supposition that the events are 
themselves instantaneous. It is as though time were repre- 
sented, not as a continuous stream, but as a disconnected 
series of linked events. Either or neither of these repre- 
sentations may be correct, but such considerations have no 
weight in our ordinary perceptions. Our principles are wholly 
pragmatic, even to the point of being mutually inconsistent. 

We may go further. Immediacy implies a present. But 
in time, impersonally regarded, there is no present. There 
are past and future. In any conception we have of time, 
these two are contiguous; the present is no more than the 
boundary between them. It is without duration or magnitude. 
Yet all experience is imbued with the sense of the present. 
Even the future and the past are in experience future and 
past become present. The present is the creation of mind; 
it is unreal, in a sense it is an abstraction. The present 
of consciousness is not a temporal but a perceptual present. 
It is not bounded by past and future, for it includes elements 
from both. Its boundaries fluctuate, expanding or contracting 
as the nature of the experience changes. It is within the 
fluctuating perceptual present that continuity is realised. 
Successive presentations are telescoped into an apparent 
immediacy; and thus is succession presented as synchrony. 

Change has always a background of permanence. It is 
the permanent element in experience which makes it possible 
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to recognise change as change—a succession of variants 
comprehended within a continuing identity. But for this 
recognition to take place the successive elements of experience 
must be in some way juxtaposed. It is just this juxtaposition 
that the perceptual present makes possible, and it is by means 
of it that the idea of continuity is formed. 

The percept is static. The act of perceiving congeals 
experiences, providing, to use the language of the cinema, a 
‘still’ of a moving scene. If the experience is expressed in 
words, aS commonly it is, it is still further hardened. An 
example will make this clear. I say, ‘I see a ship’. This is 
a report of direct experience. But, being a report, it follows 
the experience. Although the seeing precedes the announce- 
ment, the statement implies that the two are simultaneous. 
Consciousness, so to speak, marks time while the report is 
formulated. The period of marking time constitutes, in this 
case, the perceptual present. 

Consider now an enlargement of the statement. ‘I see a 
ship moving.’ Here there is the same relationship between 
the event and the report, but the event is reported more fully, 
being itself extended in time. A ship moving is not a simple 
snapshot event but a continuity. And being so it bears the 
element of persistence—the ship, and that of succession— 
moving. The element / see indicates a continuity on a higher 
level, compared with which a ship may be an item in a series, 
that is, a succession. All three, the report, the ship, the 
movement, are brought within the span of the present. 

The span is not a fortuitous measure. It is not just a 
slice of experience, but a unit, held together by meaning. 
Meaning is, in fact, a third element, though not a temporal 
one, which must be added to persistence and succession to 
form the present. The significance of meaning will not be 
discussed here. It will be sufficient to mention that meaning 
is related to the organisation of the personality—the observer 
or the actor—as well as to that of sensory impressions, and 
it involves either purpose or expectation, when that purpose 
or expectation moves uninterruptedly to its goal. 


B 
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The span of the present is variable. It fluctuates with 
the organisation of experience. There is no essential difference 
between its use as applied to brief intervals—the present 
moment, the present occasion—and wide stretches of time— 
the present month, the present developments—except that 
in the former cases there is no apparent interruption in 
attention, while in the latter attention either returns to an 
uncompleted experience, or with the aid of imagination or 
abstraction it spans an interval too great for direct 
apprehension. 


It is important to observe that in the present the future 
is implicated as well as the past. The report, itself extended 
in time, implicates the future whilst it is being expressed ; 
the event, carrying with it the significance of continuity, 
involves both past and future in its meaning. A state of 
consciousness in which intention is expressed or implied 
obviously involves the future even though formulated in terms 
of the present. ‘I will’ always implies ‘TI shall’. 


Grammatical forms of speech reflect perceptual processes 
and not temporal sequences. The boundaries of grammatical 
tense are not the boundaries of temporal relativities. The 
present is, as I have shown, perceptual and not temporal; 
the future and the past are potential perceptual regions lying 
beyond the boundaries of the present. The ‘perfect’ tenses 
are the expression of the projection of the perceptual present 
into the temporal past or future. They implicate either the 
past or the future; the present tense implicates both. 


To summarise: Continuity is distinct from mere succession 
as it is from mere duration, although it involves both. It is 
not an element presented to the mind through sensory 
impression, either directly or through implication. It is a 
principle of interpretation by which the mind is empowered 
to read meaning into experience. The process involves 
abstraction from experience, a perceptual and static unity 
thus being achieved. The reference of this abstract and static 
unity is, however, to an external and dynamic reality. 
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IV. 


The third of the triad of postulates is that of the plurality 
of consciousness. Our interpretation of reality implies an 
acceptance of the principle that other individuals have con- 
scious experiences similar to our own. This principle is the 
basis of all social understanding, conflict and co-operation. 
Without such social contacts the normal expression of the 
individual would be impossible. 


The essentially social nature of human life, and the 
corresponding structure of the human organism, are illustrated 
at every turn of experience. This is no less true of human 
consciousness than it is, say, of human physiology or instinct. 
For consciousness, this social characteristic implies com- 
munication. By communication the impact of one personality 
on another becomes definite and meaningful. A reasonable 
measure of understanding of one’s environment implies an 
appreciation of experiences outside one’s own. In many cases 
it implies the pooling of experience. The enunciation of 
the third criterion of objectivity is but an example of this 
essential relationship. We think, feel, act as though we knew 
that there were others thinking, feeling and acting in ways 
similar to our own and comprehensible to us, as we to them. 


Now this is a very different thing from saying that there 
is co-ordination between ourselves and other members of our 
society. For co-ordination does not necessarily imply con- 
sciousness at all. The activities of social insects, for example, 
are co-ordinated to a high degree, but that fact affords not 
the slightest evidence as to whether they are conscious or 
not. Our relationships with other members of our social group 
are certainly co-ordinated. Instincts, for instance, are in many 
cases paired, the instinct of one member requiring for its 
successful operation a counter-instinct in another. When we 
say that we think under conditions which assume thinking in 
others, we are still referring to social co-ordination but in 
terms of reference which imply, specifically, consciousness in 
those other social members. 
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Kohler (“Gestalt Psychology’) considers that the 
correlative to our social thinking and feeling is nothing more 
than the outward expression of a presumable underlying 
conscious experience of others, and that we need not be con- 
cerned with more than that expression. “To ask”, he says, 
“for the final step from certain of our objective experiences, 
viz., the behaviour of others, to the inference of their inner 
life, is nothing but the introduction of a sophisticated, 
scientific and philosophical classification into a field which, 
to the unprejudiced observer, does not require such a treat- 
ment. Philosophy, in trying to build up a picture of the 
world, may be compelled, perhaps, to make a distinction 
between ‘mind’ and ‘body’. But that does not mean that our 
objective experience of others must appear as something 
insufficient and limited, behind which an altogether different 
kind of event occurs.” 

This is surely wrong. The child early learns to distinguish 
between the appearance of, say, anger in his parent and actual 
anger. It matters to him whether his mother’s actions are 
play, or whether she ‘really means it’. He will go so far, at 
times, if he is in doubt, as to ask her. But one could hardly 
say that his attitude implied the ‘introduction of a 
sophisticated scientific and philosophical classification’. 
Similarly a sympathetic attitude on the part of my friend 
will evoke in me a cordial appreciation, but the outward 
appearance of such a sentiment, if unaccompanied, or believed 
to be unaccompanied, by a genuine feeling will arouse only my 
disgust. It is probably true that in ordinary casual social 
contacts we are satisfied largely with appearances, but this is 
because the circumstances are casual; the more intimate 
relationships are, the more severely do we discriminate between 
behaviour and true feeling. 

Kohler’s attitude arises from his recognition of the fact 
that it is difficult to enter by imagination into the inner 
experience of others. He says: “If I recollect the incidents 
of a day which has been particularly filled with social contacts 
and the continual necessity of understanding other people, I 
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have to confess that I have scarcely, if ever, had an ‘image’, 
or anything like it, of the inner experiences of those other 
people. To speak the truth: I have never even thought of 
the possibility of having one. I intentionally summon such 
an ‘image’ now, in the hope of producing and ‘having’ what, 
from the usual viewpoint, should always be the kernel of 
social understanding. But the resulting product is very poor 
and decidedly unusual.” I would not only agree with Kohler, 
-but go further and say that it is totally impossible to use 
imagination in such a way as to project myself into the 
conscious life of another person. I may use my imagination 
to construct what I believe to be a parallel with the experience 
of another, but that is quite a different thing. 


What I have called plurality of consciousness is wholly 
unknown—even opposed—to direct experience. I may conceive 
of a consciousness other than my own, and I may imagine 
my own state of consciousness under a new set of conditions, 
but my own self-consciousness sets a limit to my capacity to 
imagine the consciousness of another. If my friend says, 
‘T am very disappointed’, my conception that his experiences 
resemble my own enables me to understand him, but as far 
as my imagination goes, it will help me to realise only how J 
would feel if disappointed. 


Yet, on reflection, logical necessity compels the acceptance 
of the plurality of consciousness as an idea. Though I may 
be unable to picture a consciousness beyond my own, since 
that would involve two mutually exclusive consciousnesses, 
I can conceive of it, and must do so. I deal with my friend’s 
disappointment as a fact, which, it must be agreed, it is. I 
know it, however, not as an experienced and verifiable fact, 
but as the report of a fact. The translation of the report 
into fact independent of report requires me to step outside the 
boundaries of recognised scientific procedure. And this is the 
normal process by which much of our psychological investiga- 
tion is carried on, at least.as far as the study of consciousness 
is concerned. 
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We are, then, faced with the necessity of admitting that 
the principle of plurality must be accepted—unproved and 
unprovable. Plurality as a principle of conscious activity, is 
neither dependent on nor capable of establishment by process 
of reason. How, then, does it arise? According to Bertrand 
Russell (in “Our Knowledge of the External World”), “We 
must admit that there is general knowledge not derived from 
sense, and that some of the knowledge is not obtained from 
inference, but is primitive”. Russell was referring to what he 
called ‘general knowledge’, as, for example, the knowledge of 
the validity of a proposition in formal logic. For him, there 
are some things that we just know to be true, and on the 
basis of that knowledge we are able to make logical 
constructions. 

Our postulate of plurality does not come within the range 
of Russell’s general knowledge, yet it stands in the same 
relation to thought as if it did. We have thus a precedent 
for maintaining that the acceptance of plurality does not 
violate any fundamental principle of thought. On the contrary, 
the ordinary processes of thinking could not be carried on 
without it. But it is not enough to assume this, unless possible 
alternatives are found to be untenable. And we have two 
alternatives: either plurality is a derivative of singularity 
(i.e., the existence of one personality, the self), or both 
singularity and plurality have developed together. 

It is the former of these alternatives that has commonly 
been accepted by psychologists. Thus Ward: “The presentation 
of self is one presentation among others, the result, like them, 
of the differentiation of the original continuum. But it is 
obvious that this presentation must be in existence first 
before all other presentations can be related to it” (Hncycl. 
Britt., Ed. xi). One may ask, Why obvious? The only answer 
I am able to suggest is that the whole situation has been 
regarded from the adult intellectual point of view and that 
the opinion expressed is the result of a logical analysis of an 
adult condition. The assumption of adult personality in the 
case of a child is one of the most serious errors of psychology, 
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especially genetic psychology, and, incidentally, of the 
educational principles that are frequently based on it. Even 
when the process is retrospective, the retrospections, being 
tinged, and so debased, by adult experience, are by no means 
a safe giide. The obviousness of Ward’s assertion disappears 
when we divest ourselves of our adult predilections, and deal 
with the situation, not as a problem in logic, but as an inquiry 
into actual development. 

We have no reason at all for assuming that a child 
organises his experiences by differentiating an original con- 
tinuum. We have no reason even for believing that there is 
an original continuum. James’s now classical phrase, ‘a 
blooming, buzzing confusion’, to describe the earliest aware- 
ness of the infant, is certainly misleading, and shows the same 
fallacious adult standpoint as Ward’s statement. There can 
be no confusion without a previous segregation. Confusion 
is a state of mind; it is not disorder, but the mental effect of 
disorder. And disorder can have no mental effect apart from a 
contrasting order. It is only as experience becomes to some 
extent ordered that confusion can arise in the mind. Let us, 
then, rid ourselves of these misconceptions based on a sophis- 
ticated viewpoint, and attempt to discover what processes 
actually are at work in the early stages of consciousness, or 
before them. 

In the absence of organised sensory data, a child’s 
reactions must be of a reflexive type. As such, they do not 
imply any conscious activity at all, and it is supererogatory 
to postulate them. Since many of these stimuli are external, 
in a bodily sense, and all, apparently, external in a psychical 
sense, the first situation which arises is one involving the 
activity of the child on the one hand and the world of stimu- 
lation on the other. But that world of stimulation is a 
selected world, being confined to that aggregate of stimuli— 
not yet a complex or an organisation—which are effective 
upon the child as an organism. If, using Ward’s term, we call 
_these stimuli presentations, we must do so avoiding the 
implication that they are data for conscious differentiation. 
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They may be; but it is a gratuitous assumption that they are. 
We may not postulate any consciousness until the occasion 
requiring or implying consciousness has arisen. This occasion, 
as far as the whole experience of life goes, rises with the need 
for modified response, or, as the behaviourists would say, for 
conditioning, but, as they certainly would not say, conditioning 
under the control.of an inner purpose. 

Now this conception does not involve the necessity for any 
organisation under the category of ‘self’ at all, but it does 
involve, as conditions become more complex, an organisation 
of stimuli as consciously realised. And it is noteworthy that 
the world into which the child is introduced in this way is a 
dynamic one. It is a world of organised forces. There is no 
doubt at all that during the early years of his life the child’s 
world is so organised by himself. It is all alive. 

But there is one point we must not overlook; it is implied 
in the term ‘primitive’ as used in the statement quoted from 
Bertrand Russell. The systematisation of sensory data, as 
here described, is dependent on directive tendencies in the 
child himself. And these tendencies are constitutional in him. 
His innate tendency is not merely to think, but to think as he 
does. This is not to say that his thinking is logical, in the 
sense in which we ordinarily use the word. It is biological, 
a part of the equipment with which, through evolutionary 
process, he has been endowed. It is in that sense it is primitive. 
In the formal sense, it is not logical. Yet it has the same 
foundation as thinking that is. Whether it should find a 
place in a wider and more fundamental logic we may leave 
for philosophy to determine. 

Let me observe in conclusion that the realisation of 
plurality is progressive. Into the organisation of dynamic 
entities comes the acceptance of self as one of those entities. 
This is prior to any conception of self-consciousness. But 
when, at a later stage, the child’s consciousness does develop 
to the extent that he realises himself as willing, feeling and 
knowing, a natural extension ascribes like attributes to the 
external entities. Subsequent experience tends to correct this 
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general assumption, leaving in relief the major principle of 
plurality. With the child, the broad distinction between active 
and passive entities is soon made, and of active entities it 
becomes possible to exclude those which are evidently the 
resultant of physical forces—the wind that tears at his coat 
and hair, the waves that splash his shoes, the fire that warms 
and bites, the engine that roars. 

The exclusion of such as definitely non-conscious and the 
parallel establishment of the distinction between living and 
non-living tends to indicate, or at least suggest, a correlation 
between life and consciousness. But how much farther we 
may go in excluding certain living forms from the category of 
conscious, or even potentially conscious, creatures we do not 
assuredly know. 

The principle of plurality involves no rational process. It 
is simply an evolution of the primitive pre-idea, as the 
individual grows within the stimulatory environment. It is no 
more than a working idea, if as much. And so it remains 
through life, never elevated to a rational principle, always 
rather indefinite in application, and a constant potential 
source of error in thought. 


PHANTASY AND SOCIAL THEORY. 
By A. M. Rircuir. 


Kanv’s theory of a forma finalis, a principle of finality, is 
curiously relevant to any aesthetic theory which is concerned 
with phantasy, but it is of equal significance for any theory 
of phantasy. As a maxim of judgment, it “is neither a concept 
of nature nor of freedom, since it attributes nothing at all to 
the Object, i.e. to nature, but only represents the unique mode 
in which we must proceed in our reflection upon the objects 
of nature with a view to getting a thoroughly interconnected 
whole of experience, and so is a subjective principle”. . . 
“For this reason, too, just as if it were a lucky chance that 
favoured us, we are rejoiced (properly speaking relieved of a 
want) where we meet with such systematic unity under merely 
empirical laws; although we must necessarily assume the 
presence of such a unity, apart from any ability on our part 
to apprehend or prove its existence.”? Again: “This” (the 
feeling of pleasure or pain in a judgment of taste) “denotes 
nothing in the object, but is a feeling which the Subject has of 
itself and of the manner in which it is affected by the 
representation.’”” 

In a simple manner, this implies a current expectation of 
finality in apprehension, the expectation of finding a certain 
complete structure in situations apprehended. Insistence upon 
the subjective relation, however, serves to obscure the fact 
that Kant regards the Object, the situation apprehended, as 
purposive in two distinct senses: first, as exhibiting purposive- 
ness in activity, as tracing regular patterns (e.g., in § 4 of 
the same discussion, “To deem something good, I must always 
know what sort of thing it is, the object it is intended to be; 


1Kant: “Critique of Aesthetic Judgment” (ed. J. C. Meredith), p. 23. 
2Op. cit., Analytic of the Beautiful, § 1. 
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i.e., I must have a concept of it.”—The concept of end is 
implied in both mediate and immediate goodness etc.), and 
second, in the sense of purposiveness of apprehension, the 
typically infantile way of regarding objects only as related to 
appetites of the self, as purely functional satisfactions, or 
satisfying functions (e.g., the agreeable, which rests entirely 
upon sensation; cf. again § 4). 

All apprehension, then, tends towards a feeling of or 
belief in the unity, singularity, gaplessness of the situation 
observed ; this is the “systematic unity which must be assumed 
to be present, the transcendent principle by which we repre- 
sent a priori the universal condition under which alone things 
can become Objects of our cognition generally”.* 

Dewey’s theory of mental activity (especially inquiry) is 
expressed in terms of instability of organism and environ- 
ment; inquiry accompanies the modification, perhaps is the 
modification, of the environment in the striving after a stasis. 
His insistence upon the “modification” being modification of 
the “whole environment”, i.e. organism included, and upon 
the integration of the subject, the harmony of the healthy 
mind as opposed to the non-integration of neurosis, seems to 
follow a Kantian line, in spite of the ultra-physical character 
of Dewey’s methodology as opposed to the metaphysical 
character of Kant’s. In either case, the subjective demand for 
stasis or finality indicates a striving to attain a subjective 
state by means of manipulation or observation of external 
objects, whatever may be the relation between “concepts” and 
“meanings”, rather than to bring external objects into a 
logical and coherent whole. In Dewey’s case, inquiry occurs 
in the developing relationship of organism and environment, 
his insistence upon techniques and practicality emphasising a 
working outwards; but the logical independence of the inter- 
acting terms, the mental processes and the external, leaves 
the way open for a stasis or adjustment to take place by an 
adaptation of the organism, a change of state of the subject. 
While this, perhaps, would not institute inquiry, it is a 


1Op. cit., Introduction, p. 21. 
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common occurrence. A phantasy satisfaction, a believing that 
things are so, effects a unity with environment on the one hand, 
a relieving of a want on the other, a feeling of unity which the 
maxim of finality demands, and which is in line with Dewey’s 
theory of the futurity or expectancy of propositions and the 
establishment of validity in operation. It is not surprising, 
then, that theories of art as phantasy, of aesthetic appreciation 
as concerned with the experiencing of one’s own feelings and 
associations, arise on a Kantian basis; or that Dewey’s notion 
of the all-pervasiveness of specific emotions closely resembles 
Alison’s “feeling” which unifies associations in apprehension 
of beautiful or sublime situations, although most derivative 
schools of aesthetics miss the main point of Kant’s position. 


Elements in these theories are closely connected with, and 
considerably explained by, the Freudian theory of the belief 
in the omnipotence of thought. Whether this is a phantasy in 
itself which participates in all phantasy processes, or a 
character of motives participating, is not important here. The 
view is that, in the infant, once the uterine state of constant 
supply of necessities is removed by the act of birth, desires 
persist as such. There is a temporal gap between need and 
satisfaction, although the child is swaddled (restored to the 
past situation) and fed etc. as soon as a need is detected or 
judged to exist. Realisation of desire (of tension) is shortly 
followed by provision of what satisfies the desire; realisation, 
then, is the sufficient condition of satisfaction, thinking in this 
sense becoming the all-powerful, the omnipotent provider. 
When realisation of tension causes bodily movements, 
and immediately food, movement (rocking), constriction 
(cuddling) appear, awareness of the movements as preceding 
satisfaction produce a further development, the act becoming 
the promoter. Acts are “magic acts”, gestures are “magic” 
gestures, producing what is desired, or developing into 
apparently satisfying rituals. Contact with objects is 
purposive, in the sense that they are ends to subjective 
purposes, as well as purposive in that they exhibit functional 
constancy. 
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No mental organisation, of course, as Freud recognises, 
is completely slave to this “pleasure” principle: a point which 
Kant endeavours to demonstrate in § 3 of the “First Moment’, 
where he is concerned with the relation between a judgment 
of agreeableness and the accompanying interest in the Object. 
The outer world must be taken into some account in the 
earliest stages. Persistence of desire causes striving and a 
certain rejection of unsuitable (non-purposive) objects which 
are apprehended. 


Even where needs are concerned with material objects, 
but especially where material objects are not concerned 
(affections ete.), the omnipotent thought brings about the 
desired state of affairs in a manner which is, at least for a 
time, completely satisfying, e.g. a child’s phantasy that its 
father is beating other children, the simple mechanism being: 
my father does not hate me, he hates these children, since he 
beats them. 


Where, then, there is a gap in the structure, a separation 
of desire and desired, an unbalance in the environment, the 
act of phantasy supplies the material to remove the hiatus. 
Creation of a wholeness, a completeness, is the function of 
phantasy, and the expectation is of a forma finalis, the finding 
of a completeness in the mental being taken as showing a 
completeness in what is external to mind; the modification 
is of the subject and so of the “whole environment”, and a 
stasis results. 

What is important, particularly, in this sense of integra- 
tion, is that the material of phantasy is shaped to present a 
certain unity of structure, not as logical in the sense that the 
elements are related in terms of their own nature, but as 
purposive, as related by desires. The case of the symbol 
illustrates this. Because a specific function is demanded, 
whatever be the motivation for the concealment of the object, 
another object may take its place in the structure and the 
whole structure appear coherent. The tendency is always to 
make the incoherent coherent, apparently logical; the 
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irrational, rational; in order to overcome the impotence of 
motives by use of the all-powerful thought. 

Early phantasy beliefs persist; but at the same time the 
mind is under the aegis of the reality principle, is forced to 
take account of the external world as purposive in the first 

sense, as acting in certain constant ways, intelligible or 
unintelligible, as possessing a functional unity as well as 
certain real characters. The two techniques are the basis of 
the fremdwertig and the eigenwertig, the inward and the 
outward lookings, which concern the subjective and objective 
schools of aesthetics so much; but, as far as science is con- 
cerned, the reality principle would appear to be the important 
matter. To the aesthetician who maintains that a work of art 
is a significant occurrence, having characters of its own, as 
to the scientist concerned with investigation of externality, it 
is only on a basis of breaking free from illusions, from 
subjectively arrived at beliefs concerning what is around one, 
that progress is possible. 

The basic passions, however, are regularly directed upon 
human beings. They are social in character. The fields of 
the physical sciences are not so connected with passionate 
motives, nor can they participate so completely in phantasy. 
While, when hungry, a man may dream of food, the hunger is 
still present at awakening, and reality must be faced; the 
material food still is unattained. The development of these 
sciences is along regular and more or less agreed upon paths 
and stages, preliminary beliefs (regarding the nature of the 
universe, the world, natural process) occurring as myths, 
legends and largely phantastic hypotheses, but these being 
stripped away by interaction with the scientific field on one 
hand,’ and social development from the animistic, anthro- 
pomorphic stages of nature worship, fertilisation ceremonies 
etc., on the other. Obstructions to the operation of loves and 
hates, however, are more easily believed away than obstruc- 
tions in the field of inanimate objects; and it is obvious that 
attitudes to inanimate objects do not possess the characters 
of intensity and variety found in attitudes to persons, 
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institutions or even animals. (The cases of fetishes, rituals, 
compulsive acts, are interesting, but the feelings are, in these 
cases, generated in a social milieu and projected to the fetish 
etc.; they are concerned with objects as symbolic, not in their 
own character.) 

For these reasons, the moral sciences show a wide range 
of discordant theories. There is nothing of the settled basis of 
observed non-human materials, for the development is affected 
by the complexity of the human materials and by the motives 
of the enquirer or theorist. Self-criticism and analysis 
by the theorist are fundamental requirements, because wished 
for states of affairs, as well as undesired states of affairs, are 
what are to be considered as external and non-passionately 
related. Phantasy processes, the explainings away of gaps 
in observed structures, are more common than _ such 
dispassionate study, and there is the greatest difficulty of all 
to be faced, that the phantasy and the historical account, the 
true description, are not, on the face of them, distinguishable. 
The promulgator of a phantasy regards his phantasy as 
logical, believes the parts to be intrinsically related, and 
to him any other theory of the facts must appear precisely as 
a phantasy, as an attempt to explain something away. In 
these sciences any hypothesis may (if not must) contain a 
large phantasy element. Moods, feelings, the whole system 
of religious, moral, political beliefs of any person are the 
major factors in determining his views upon society and its 
members. 

Dr. Fornerol, apart from a curious conception of the 
“natural” on his own account, can detect phantasy in M. 
Bergeret’s scorn of the great fetish, the earth: 

“Bergeret wouldn’t gird at the universe in this way if he 
hadn’t some special trouble. It isn’t natural to see the seamy 
side of everything.” 

By way of illustrating the difficulty of detecting phantasy, 
it might be added that Fornerol is able to do so in this case 
only because he knows that Bergeret has just been cuckolded, 
and that this is not Bergeret’s usual line of argument. Other- 
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wise, it is merely Bergeret’s theory as against that attributed 
by M. Fremont to Comte. 

Even in the physical sciences situations of this type 
occasionally arise, for many of the ‘modern’ physical theories 
were formulated by speculative Greek thinkers, and 
comparison of one theory with another, modern with Greek, 
gives no method of distinction; and of two conflicting 
theories, whatever be the material evidence considered, one at 
least is not a description of occurrences, is an explanation 
supplied, not discovered. The supplying, indeed, seems a 
necessary prelude to discovering. Speculation, even by way 
of anticipating belief, of expectation, is necessary in any 
scientific experiment, no matter how “objective”. The 
scientific process is by way of removing false hypotheses by 
observation, an observation which is more direct, more certain, 
than in the moral or allied sciences, and even in the case of 
the true hypothesis, the verified, the accurate anticipation of 
existing relationships, there is present one character in 
common with the phantasy, the theoretical unification of the 
disparate. Anthropology, although alien races are being 
considered, shows clearly how moral, political, religious and 
social beliefs and judgments distort theories of occurrences to 
phantasies, which must persist as theories until arduous 
research has revealed the lack of occurrence in reality of what 
is believed to be the case. 

Most people will have encountered others who are hopeful 
of inventing some greatly desired implement, discovering some 
important process, solving some great scientific problem made 
cruelly unintelligible by the “popular science” movement. To 
one acquainted with the field of such a science, it is obvious 
that such a person is “dreaming”, phantasising. The medico 
laughs at the thousands who, following some forgotten 
genius, cure gall stones, appendicitis or consumption with 
judicious draughts of washing soda, brandy and salt, lemon 
juice, etc. But almost any statement at all in the moral 
or political sphere will be in accordance with the beliefs of 
certain people, almost certainly of some school. Consequently, 
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it is only to one who is versed in the theory of such a moral 
science that the simplest statements can have an obvious lack 
of significance. In particular, the question of theory and 
phantasy, of the significant and the non-significant, has arisen 
of late in the field of educational theory, into which scientists 
have been venturing with authoritative views on the relation 
of education and educational systems to the society in which 
they occur. 

A complicating factor always is that, in the case of 
human relationships, living through certain stages and 
problems is a necessary condition of gaining knowledge: one 
lives one’s experiences and intellections in a rather different 
manner from that of the scientist whose devotion to a non- 
human field implies a non-living of certain stages which are 
essential to the development of a cultural and critical 
constitution and outlook. Nor is it coincidental that science, 
whose breaking away from the static rationalism which con- 
trolled it in the mediaeval period accompanied the revolution 
in industry and industrialisation of society, should, when 
modern political conditions create an increasing demand for 
a rational society, be taken up with theories of utility as the 
basis on which any social process can be justified, combining 
therewith a denial of the complexity of the self or society. 

While, in general, science might be taken to be opposed 
to any phantasy theory, and to any ruling social organisation 
which asserts that phantasy theory, the relations have never 
been so simple and direct. Persecution of the originators of 
modern scientific movements was not solely on the grounds of 
threat to the authority of existing institutions, i.e. neither 
party in the conflict was acting in a purely political manner. 
The scientific theories were heretical, they clashed with a 
phantasy of a fixed and utterly rational world of final ends 
in which irrationality was, like the efficient cause, merely 
accidental and morally to be condemned. The new recognition 
of change and process threatened the security “discovered” in 
the rational world and established in widespread systems of 
beliefs. The phantasy of the rational was a social product, 
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connected with social demands; the new theories likewise 
were products of their times, indicative of new processes. 
While in the neurotic the repressed motives strive to take no 
account of, or destroy, experientially derived beliefs, the clash 
may be averted by a subsuming of the experiential beliefs 
under the neurotic structure. So the first scientists of the 
new type were persecuted, but, supported by the demands of 
a changing society, their work continued; science became 
useful and necessary, and the conflict of church and state, 
or church-state, with what had been pure or speculative 
science, became resolved in a double fashion. As utilitarian, 
science was accepted, and no new account of its function in 
society was required; on the other hand, its vitalising con- 
ceptions were blunted and absorbed into the old phantasy 
system. 

Speculative science tended to develop in an _ isolated 
sphere, a laboratory atmosphere. The hiatus between science 
and the realm of human affairs was seldom bridged, except by 
the nexus of useful application, this application following the 
demands of certain controlling interests in society, not the 
demands of the scientists, whose general social needs tended 
to go unsatisfied. To the utilitarian industrialist, its utility 
alone provides a reason for supporting the _ scientific 
movement; only in so far as it accepts his dicta, supports his 
theories of society, will it be able to continue, even in 
Universities, where financial support is necessary. The 
political theory of the scientist will, then, be determined pre- 
dominantly by the theories of such interests, will tend to 
embody the rationalism required by such a class to explain 
and maintain its own position. A_ settled and sheltered 
position is necessary to his work: a rational society supplies 
this; and he is, as a scientist, removed from contact with 
such things as working class movements and the forces 
engaged in social conflict, except in so far as they threaten 
the “peaceful” continuance of his work. 

The scientist plays a peculiar social part, but, neverthe- 
less, science is a social function. Its rise, at least as modern 
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science, is closely connected with its being a necessary 
instrument for an industrial order. Capitalism and modern 
science are inseparable. The rationalistic demands of con- 
temporary capitalism can be met only by denying the 
empirical nature of society and man, by making the 
individual a simple and indistinguishable unit whose single 
faculty is intelligence, whose only mental process is 
rationalising. The return is to the “final end”, the basis of 
scholastic rationalism; theories of “adaptation” conceal the 
treatment of efficient cause as accident, deplorable, and, in 
the interests of “society”, to be removed. 

The impact upon education is severe—the development 
of technical education, which has grown outside the educa- 
tional system (technical colleges) and inside the system 
(junior technical schools ete., which are entered from primary 
schools); the fact that the University is more and more 
widely regarded as effete, as useless except for professional 
training and inferior on certain lines (sciences, branches of 
engineering) to the technical colleges; the developing 
tendency of officials of the Department of Education to regard 
a degree course as simply instruction in material which is 
to be used for teaching purposes, a graduate as capable of 
teaching only subjects studied for three years, and the taking 
of a higher degree as of no account in comparison with the 
securing of a teaching classification for which no academic 
qualification whatever is required. Courses tend to become 
more and more specialised; rigidity of curricula forbids the 
broadening of particular studies in the direction of a general 
culture; the conception of a cultural advance, a development 
of attitudes and techniques of discovery, investigation, an 
understanding of human affairs and the relation of particular 
sciences and institutions to them is a thing of the past that 
is daily becoming more remote. One finds rarely any belief 
in a University as an institution having a necessary and vital 
function in a community. Its control over secondary education 
is deplored and attacked, in spite of the fact that, whatever 
be the defects of its control, it is the sole barrier to the 
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indirect domination of the system by technical (read 
industrial) demands, and, if its opponents are to be believed, 
alone prevents the “liberalisation” of education, the progress 
of Domestic Science, Social Interference, Personal Hygiene, 
Physical Training (which has just reduced English and 
Mathematics periods in certain schools and, among other 
things, made History and Geography even more negligible 
subjects) not only to full status on the secondary curriculum, 
but to the status of Chairs at the University. The demand 
is, simply, that the University, already transformed by anti- 
social forces, should be more radically altered. The trans- 
formation is already so great that there is little opposition 
to the demands within the University, in fact the demands 
are made vocal by members of the University. 

At the opposite educational pole, current ignorance (and 
denial of the complexity) of mentality, especially infantile 
mentality, results in a description of the kindergarten and 
pre-school child mind as being free and adventurous. The 
stage is primarily a phantasy stage: the manipulation of 
objects is a phantasy one, the objects being regarded as means 
to personal ends, as satisfyingly functional, as symbols. And 
the stage is merely intermediate to the attainment of aesthetic 
contemplation; it involves the treatment of things as 
intrinsically purposive, as possessing ways of action of their 
own, independently of the subject, even if they are anthro- 
pomorphically regarded as in some sense human and 
motivated. Absence of fear is markedly characteristic of this 
stage, but the absence is closely associated with the 
omnipotence of thought phantasy. When things are merely 
dependents of the self, are created and controlled by the self, 
or are part of an unrealised self (a typical infantile attitude), 
fear of them is an impossibility, apart from the fact that pains 
or frustrations have not been experienced in connection with 
them. Fear comes with objectification, with the non-realisation 
of expectation formulated by the omnipotence phantasy. 
Objectification of the Oedipus situation, which arouses a 
conflict of attitudes or affections, would appear to be the first 
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step away from ‘“omnipotence”—initiating the “Oedipus 
stage” in which phantasy is still the predominating mental 
process. Attainment of some “solution” to the Oedipus 
problem precedes development of a reality outlook in. general. 
And the failure to work out the problem to some degree in 
its own terms affects the mental life to follow. (One 
characteristic of the dull school child is his being satisfied 
with solutions which the teacher can see do not solve the 
problems at all. Interests are insufficiently outward-looking 
to grasp a problem, understand terms and their intrinsic 
relationship, which is vaguely supplied by phantasy. 
Spearman’s noe-genetic principles are not entirely detached 
from mentalities. ) 


Recurring at a later stage, in an adult period, the 
phantasy method causes curious developments in theory. A 
general character of certain idealist philosophies is precisely 
a making of mind (thought) not only the controller of the 
universe, the conception of a “universe” being important, but 
the only existent. The object of cognition, subsumed under 
the subject which is not analysed (i.e. is a simple unity), 
appears as ‘ideas’, the only occurrences. Rationalism is 
basically a theoretical construction of the world, or, forced 
to recognise other minds obscurely, a construction of a world 
of stasis made dynamic only by mentalities. 


Two characteristics of the infantile stage are (1) an 
unfamiliar externality, which appears to come into existence 
only on being known, and at best to be made dynamic by 
being known, and (2) a non-existence of problems other than 
the mental, the conflict of demands. These are accompanied 
by a certain impotence, an inability on the part of motives 
simply to work towards their ends. The problems, then, are 
resolved on a mental level, even physical manipulation of 
objects being used to support the phantasy structure. (The 
child who beheads his “enemies” by slashing flowers with a 
pot stick: the unsuccessful suitor who masturbates: or more 
subtly and intricately, the lover of romance literature.) 
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In this connection arises again the incursions of scientists 
into the fields of the moral sciences. Education, sociology, 
political theory, psychology . . . because of the inherent 
difficulty of these sciences, theories are of varied types. As 
suggested earlier, there is no closely ordered field in which 
agreement occurs, no accepted ordering of facts and courses 
so that knowledge appears to advance smoothly and attain- 
ment to be estimable by a chronological measuring rod; and 
the nature of society is such that all are concerned, to some 
degree, with the fields of these sciences, i.e. all come under 
the influence of political, social and educational forces, and, 
at least by having mentality, are acquainted with a psycho- 
logical field. The occurrence of the precise conditions of 
phantasy leads us to recognise phantasy characters in the 
theories of such scientists. There is the presence of motives 
which are social, but which, through peculiar ways of living, 
have lost their interaction with society—from which there 
follows a notable ignorance of the fields in question, especially 
of the operative factors in those fields. Hence there appears in 
turn an elementary rationalism—an identification of disparate 
interests, the blending of them into a simple unity not found 
in society (the “we” who must do this or that to recreate the 
world, direct “society” to its “final end’”—a notion which is 
also implicit in certain Marxist theories), and a basic assump- 
tion that by merely thinking, or by conversion of “all” to a 
single line of thought, the recreation of the world on a “good” 
basis will be effected. Problems are very simple: x, y, z are the 
case; a certain function of xyz is universally desirable, there- 
fore it must be brought about; let us all think it desirable, 
and it will come about. 

The plausibility of any statement concerning the fields of 
these sciences leaves such matters undetected. Lenin’s phrase, 
“every cook a politician”, is taken as an account of a state 
of affairs—by every cook. With the exception of those who 
have some experience in such fields, have carried on investiga- 
tions there, people do not question the belief that they are 
political, moral, sociological or aesthetic authorities, i.e. that 
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their judgments are final, their general theory, if 
unformulated, an unquestionable description of the facts. 

The influence of these authoritative programmes and 
theories is particularly to be found in connection with educa- 
tion, since institutions concerned with bringing about 
educational reform are politically declassed by nature; since 
they repudiate “political” action to promote what after all, if 
political has any meaning, are political ends; and since they 
are not directly connected with political forces. Such institu- 
tions tend to be the meeting ground of political movements, 
and the consequent internal tension makes for limitation of 
action to a sphere in which the individual interests are not 
directly concerned. They are prone to elaborate discussions 
of incidentals, avoiding the solid formulation of theory or 
practical programmes and indulging in demands for patch- 
work improvements, the main issues being concealed by com- 
promise and under an enthusiastic activity which, undirected 
except to vaguely desired ends, is satisfying but unproductive, 
i.e. phantastic. Teachers and intellectuals generally occupy 
a peculiarly declassed political position which promotes a 
rationalistic and individualist outlook, and a _ belief in 
demagogic practice—a conviction that getting people to 
recognise certain states of affairs as “undesirable” is all that 
is necessary for their removal, without consideration of the 
sociological question of what forces demand their continuance 
or prevent that recognition. Such institutions and individuals 
readily approve and support the phantasy-based simplicities 
of prominent men, whose method reinforces and justifies their 
own unproductive procedure, as opposed to the active 
struggling by which they do attain results. Phantasy motives 
use the phantasy mechanisms of others to ride upon in finding 
expression. The net result of widely published educational 
addresses by men from overseas and from near at home is 
never estimated. 

The tendency of phantasy to seek outlet by means of 
other phantasies is utilised in kindergarten and primary 
education, without any attention being paid to the precise 
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nature and effect of the nurture of the tendency. How much 
of our early training is concerned with the provision of purely 
phantasy material in the way of literature, pictures, art 
generally, as well as in games? It forms almost the complete 
basis, even subsuming history, geography, nature study. Brill 
alone, so far as I have read, makes any definite statement 
about the sundering from reality, or at least the impediment 
to the developing sense of reality provided by this method, 
which denies free play to the individual mechanisms of the 
child (the mental effort of phantasising), and which is based 
upon the most widespread of all “aesthetic” doctrines, that art 
is phantasy, appreciation a delighted living of others’ 
phantasies, that art is a release, a refuge, like “leisure” an 
escape from the necessary painfulness of living. Such theory 
or theories override all others as entertainment overwhelms 
any attempt to argue that criticism is distinct from “apprecia- 
tion”, and have as a basis the proposition that flight from 
reality is humanly the only thing desirable (the final end 
again), that human demands are ultimately to be satisfied 
only in the realm of phantasy. The essence of phantasy is a 
running from, a negation of the value of, the world of 
externalities. Besides being, as I should contend, the negation 
of art, it is the negation of human existence, and surely the 
negation of a scientific method. But the scientific method, if 
practised in science, does not apply, it would appear, when 
an “advance” is made into other fields. 

The kindergarten “freedom” is phantastic; but it is 
directed, by its nature, at least until phantasy process has 
been made habitual by incessant training, towards externality. 
The phantasy compromises take reality into account in some 
degree, and evolution from this stage to the stage of attain- 
ment of established critical and outward-looking motives and 
attitudes is the concern of the teacher. The attitude of the 
scientist become educational or social theorist is characterised 
by the same “freedom”, but indicates no possibility of a 
development, unless the scientist is prepared to recognise his 
position and begin to investigate a field assumed to be unified 
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and simple because it has not been examined. In other words, 
the scientist must exchange fields, and bring from his own a 
scientific method, an accounting for things in their own terms, 
before he can well forsake the position of inquirer and assume 
the guise of director. 

The method, the way of acting, is not new; plans for the 
erection of phantasy structures seem to fall, in all their 
multitudes, into two types, the first a vague and essentially 
unarticulated one, asserted as possible because of its ethical or 
rational supremacy (Socrates’ society in which philosophers 
rule, even if it proceeds from rejection of certain current 
institutions and activities; Utopias generally); and the 
second, where the implementation is to be carried out by the 
massed people, changed unaccountably by the impact of a 
theory. In the second case, the criticism of the existing society 
implies its irrationality, the theory implies that society is 
rational, can be made to see rationally and act rationally 
(without error etc.) by means of personal exhortation. It is 
this demagogic principle, with its spirit of conversion 
becoming almost religious with the touch of superlative 
moralism (the best of all possible worlds), that conceals the 
confusion or self-contradiction. The point is that the theories 
are never theories, are more or less complicated moral precepts 
devoid by nature of earthly contact. In our schools the 
insistence upon moral instruction, the instillation of precepts 
which are intended to guide a life and determine a society (in 
those cases where regimentation and regulation have not yet 
destroyed initiative), takes no account of the possibility of 
providing a-.way of life in which the child may fully 
participate, just as the Utopian takes no account of existing 
ways of life that determine the individual, without which 
there is no individual. Only anti-social, anti-democratic 
(Fascist) forces have developed the way of life towards its 
possible outcome in social transformation. 

‘While the creators of these phantasies remain in an arm- 
chair seclusion, publishing their phantasies and achieving no 
impact upon society (except upon those whose desires can 
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utilise such phantasy structures), there is little to rend the 
phantasy, to reveal it as such. The moral precept remains 
something to say, something the consideration of which gives 
a feeling of doing something, not a guide to action, gives an 
indication of something forbidden and easily refrained from 
since you do not desire to do it. Berinthia’s point (Wanbrugh’s 
“Relapse”) is nicely taken—adultery is not a temptation if 
you happen to love your husband, i.e. the demand for such a 
morality is essentially possible on the condition that all men 
love their wives, all wives their husbands. Needless to say, 
adultery still flourishes, its exponents being little affected by 
the moral precepts of those “untempted”. 

Certain of such theorists have, however, put their 
“theories” into practice. Henry Ford’s settlement of labour 
problems is direct and realistic; his “peace ship” venture was 
blown upon thoroughly by the comic spirit. Shelley, whose 
neurotic predilection for phantasy in verse, and phantasy 
activity in life, is more obvious and important, is a striking 
example of the conditions under which phantasy motives can 
control rational planning and rational endeavour. It is 
argued, correctly enough (by Symonds at least), that Shelley 
was not a mere “inflammatory demagogue”. His “Address to 
the Irish People” is, allowing for the fact that, as he told 
Godwin, he had “wilfully vulgarised the language of this 
pamphlet, in order to reduce the remarks it contains to the 
taste and comprehension of the Irish peasantry’, precisely the 
sort of rationalist theory which is being considered. What he 
urged is precisely what is currently urged by all the most 
respectable people: toleration; love of libery and truth; 
wishing the happiness and peace of human kind; deliberation, 
patience and restraint; wisdom and goodness; habits of 
REGULARITY, SOBRIETY and THOUGHT. The net result 
of his impingement upon the political system—complete and 
ridiculous failure, retreat to England (to publish as phantasy 
the successful denouement of the plan—“The Revolt of 
Islam”), and, crowning insult, Customs inquiry into his box 
of pamphlets resulting in a decision which amounted to 
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declaring him harmless. He was. The outcome of the 
Meredithian drama, illusion confronted by the world, was not 
the destruction of illusion in the comic sense, but the complete 
flight to phantasy, the complete severance from the world. 
Shelley’s land became the twilight only, and to recognise the 
general desire to retreat to such a land is not to justify it as 
“beautiful”, or as the habitat of a human being. 

From the sociological point of view it is also interesting 
to note that Shelley is regarded as a prophet because certain 
suggestions in his “Proposals for an Association” and ‘“Pro- 
posal for putting Reform to the vote throughout the Kingdom” 
were later fulfilled: in connection with which we might make 
the important point, that the coming about had no connection 
with Shelley. At most, he recognised certain defects which 
were already the object of attack, and hazarded the hypothesis 
(a guess in the real sense of the word) that certain events 
would follow. 

A political solidarism is demanded by the demagogic 
process: it assumes the voluntaristic basis of society, that, in 
contradistinction to historical process, a decision can be made 
by the totality of individuals which will at once change society 
and its internal relations. The position is clear in our 
theorists who speak only of the “we” who “must do this”, or 
the “task that confronts the people of Australia” (or of the 
world), “our responsibility to the next generation”. Having 
recognised social conflict—strikes, party tensions, anti- 
educational or anti-democratic forces—confronted with the 
tremendous forces bent on destroying each other in war, they 
proceed to reduce all problems to a petty moralism, a good y. 
evil, a universally to be desired v. a universally undesirable, 
and the solution, perhaps, is more phantastic than Shelley’s 
in the “Mask of Anarchy’, since he pictures the solidarist 
movement of those who have common interests, as being 
slashed, stabbed, maimed and hewn if, as they have done in 
the past, tyrants continue to dare. 

The tendency to solve problems upon a mental level, to 
wish things instead of carrying on the struggle to make them 
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so, results in futility, the dream which has no root on earth. 
The promulgation of such dreams, especially by persons of 
authority, tends to provide phantasy mechanisms for the mis- 
direction of certain forces already directed towards real ends, 
as was suggested in regard to educational institutions. As 
in Shelley’s case, there is the widespread, authoritative, use 
of general terms, morally emphasised: democracy, freedom of 
the individual, freedom of speech etc., the last connecting 
nicely with Berinthia’s dictum, because the worshipping of 
“freedom of speech” so easily indulged in by those who have 
nothing to say, or can say nothing not approved by controlling 
forces, is accompanied by a theory of “licence” which applies 
to all who object to the ruling tendencies and institutions, and 
who suffer under repressive legislation. The phantasy in the 
current conception of democracy is obvious; those who 
“abuse” institutions are not only morally disapproved, “have 
something wrong with them”, but are rejected by the 
“democracy” of the conception. Thus “democratic” is not a 
character of society, but a character of a certain section of 
society which the conceiver approves of (wishes to persist) : 
so that we have different conceptions linked with different 
systems of approvals, and an entire inability on the part of 
the approvers to locate the “democracy” about which they 
prate. Exactly the same condition exists in connection with 
the conception of the solidarised society (referred to as “we’’, 
“the people’, etc). The very attack upon individuals and 
institutions which are opposing or failing to bring about the 
desired estate of affairs is an immediate denial of the 
solidarist assumption. 

The same tendency to vagueness and generalisation is a 
character of educational theory generally, whenever it goes 
beyond questions of techniques of instruction and becomes a 
consideration of education proper, i.e. as a political and social 
phenomenon, in which teachers and pupils are social beings 
interacting with social forces outside the school. Even 
demands for institutional reform (abolition of examinations, 
of the system of inspection; professionalisation of status etc.) 
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give rise to little precise estimation of function at present 
and less estimation of the function to be. 


In connection with the process of education, the writings 
of litterateurs and teachers, of so-called educational theorists, 
reveal elaborately simple phantasy mechanisms. Popular 


catch-cries, the child must be free .. . the child must do as 
he likes . . . the child can only learn in doing what he wants 
to do... are based, usually, on purely sentimental demands. 


What are being run away from, particularly, are the questions 
of political and sexual demands and investigations. The child 
is zealously guarded from an introduction to a scientific 
politic, an acquaintance with a political way of life, by the 
authoritative basis of educational institutions. Incidentally, 
removal of centralised departmental control will not be 
sufficient to bring about a liberalisation of the process of 
education. Only a complete structural change will do that; 
fundamentally, a structural change in society. The sexual 
demands and interests of the child simply are not faced; the 
mere suggestion that sexual desires should find outlet directly 
is unmentionable without social repercussions; and the 
sexuality of the nature of the child must be explained away by 
phantasy psychological theory or by emphasising what is 
assumed to be non-sexual, arbitrary interests, intelligence, 
obedience, creative activity etc. A demand for the freeing of 
the adults concerned from their private sexual phantasies 
makes no real impact upon the adults; for phantasy has a 
protective function. 


Even the terminology of these theorists, the general 
terms undefined, uncriticised: freedom, democracy, culture, 
happiness, welfare ... bear out the claim that phantasising is 
the basic process. Dream and phantasy protest against 
analysis, against consideration. ‘Aesthetic” theory proclaims 
the art work virginal, as vanishing if discussed, if thought 
about: it must be surrendered to and experienced. Symbols, 
under discussion, are revealed as symbols, what they conceal 
is brought to light. 
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This ‘bringing to light’ induces conflict. Consequently it 
appears to cause a loss of freedom. But freedom is not a 
simple character of a whole mentality, for no mentality is 
without conflict. It might be treated as a character of certain 
motives which find outlet without conflict, or more sensibly, 
after conflict. In the case of human mentality, since phantasy 
is by its very nature a compromise formation, the seeing 
through of phantasies, the shattering of illusions, is the path 
of free development. The aim is towards what Nietzsche would 
call the aesthetic outlook, a seeing of the world as an aesthetic 
object or series of related objects detached and independent 
of the self. It connects with what Dewey (tacitly) assumes in 
his arguments, a striving to be self-related, to be a unified 
self in which the components are related in a functional 
manner, i.e. tend to work together, to cooperate. Democracy 
and freedom are associated ways of working. Except under 
the condition that illusions have no import, have no decisive 
connections with the main motives of a mentality and cannot 
become a part of a way of living, they are obstructions to the 
free and democratic operation of motives. Nor is it uncon- 
nected with the peculiar dictum of Kant, that “Only by what 
a man does heedless of enjoyment, in complete freedom and 
independently of what he can procure passively from the hand 
of nature, does he give to his existence, as the real existence 
of a person, an absolute worth” (Analytic of the Beautiful, 
“First Moment”, § 2). 

The compromise of individual phantasy is an attempt at 
removal of tension: it is in_effect a denying of the actuality of 
mentality, closely associated with sleep and curious death- 
wishes, regression desires generally. Without conflict, a 
struggling for and a struggling against, there is no question 
of freedom because there is no question of living, of society or 
individual. Solidarist phantasies, and phantasy theories of 
society in general, in explaining away existent conflicts are 
attempting to explain away the world. They are the outcome 
of defeat and an attitude of political despair and impotence, 
and as such have no connection whatever with the freedom, 
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the adventurous living, of which they dream. Such a freedom 
demands the discovery of a “nature self-methodised”, as Pope 
has it: a “sharing in the ordered relationships of its environ- 
ment”, as Dewey has it: demands an investigation (and 
criticism) of the whole environment in which the individual 
participates, since a vital, if not the only proper, study of 
mankind is man. It strives to understand a nature bound by 
its laws, to understand the laws, not merely to subject nature 
to its own demands, to substitute a moral causality for a 
determinism. It has, in brief, no attitude of compromise to 
phantasy satisfactions. To M. Bergeret, such a compromise 
means “you are conquered from within, and that is the 
irretrievable defeat”; to Socrates it is the wrapping of the 
soul in bonds, akin to the surrender to the body: each of 
these, in his curious fashion, endeavouring to live a free life. 


WHAT IS GOODNESS? 
By Ernest and Maria CLARK. 


Hylas.—Good evening, my dear Philonous, it is indeed a 
long time since we were last able to taste together the 
pleasures of Mr. Watson’s good wine and the charms of our 
divine philosophy. And have you enjoyed your a at the 
English university? 

Philonous.—Thank you, Hylas, I have liked it well, 
though I return with a very different notion of what we used 
to call “divine philosophy” from that with which I went away. 
I have accepted many new theories which [ shall have to 
expound to you in our future conversations. But first you 
must tell me whether your own views have suffered any change 
since I left. You were very interested in ethics, I remember, 
and were convinced that something was fundamentally wrong 
with the usual approach to the subject. Tell me, what are the 
fruits of your recent meditations? 

Hylas.—You will perhaps not be surprised to hear that 
my meditations have served merely to strengthen me in the 
hedonism which you were so shocked to see developing when 
you left. It always seemed to me that a doctrine which was 
prevalent before Plato, which it is sometimes said was held by 
Plato himself, was explicitly held and systematised by 
Aristotle, was embraced at the birth of modern philosophy in 
England and has remained a tradition through Bentham and 
Mill to Sidgwick, and which, moreover, is also the 
unacknowledged doctrine of the “plain man’”—I have always 
felt that a doctrine with such a pedigree must be pretty near 
the truth. And in my recent meditations I have been led to 
accept this doctrine as fundamentally true. I have tried to 
restate it consistently and to defend it against the objections 
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which have been repeatedly urged against it. In doing so I 
have decided that ethics should be eliminated from philosophy 
and take its true place among the sciences. Ethics is none 
other than the scientific investigation of happiness and the 
ways to achieve it, and ethical propositions are scientific 
propositions asserting the presence or degree of pleasure. 

Ph.—You will be surprised to hear, Hylas, that far from 
thinking of ethical propositions as scientific, I have learnt to 
think of them as resembling oratory rather than science. But 
let us first discover what precisely it is that you are saying. 
And let me tell you that I cannot have you claiming the plain 
man as a disciple, for I have the greatest respect for the plain 
man and I do not think that he by any means embraces the 
view you have suggested. And I am surprised, Hylas, that a 
grave philosopher like yourself should be so keen to erect mere 
pleasure into a summum bonum—the more so as I know you 
to be a most temperate man and a lover of wisdom. But I 
suspect. that it is the mere desire for unity and neatness in 
philosophy that has led you to reduce all moral phenomena 
to this level, and I must show that your rigorous application 
of Occam’s razor has led you far from the truth. Come, now, 
you wish to say “goodness is pleasure”, do you not? 

H.—I do, and having said it to get on with the real 
business of ethics—deciding what things are most pleasant. 

Ph.—And you know that in saying “goodness is pleasure” 
you are committing what Professor Moore calls _ the 
Naturalistic Fallacy? 

H.—I know that Professor Moore says goodness is 
indefinable, but why should goodness be indefinable merely 
because Professor Moore has been unable to define it? I have 
always thought that this theory showed both pessimism and 
self-opiniation, and have marvelled at the respect with which 
it has been received in new books and in the learned 
periodicals. 

Ph.—I do not think the answer to Professor Moore is as 
simple as you seem to think, and I believe that when we return 
to it later it will lead you finally to abandon your hedonism. 


D 
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But leaving aside Moore’s objections to definitions of goodness, 
why should you want to define it as pleasure? 

H.—For two reasons, one psychological and the other 
ethical, so that even if you are not a hedonist in psychology 
you need not reject my theory. But first I would give the 
psychological reason and say: “Goodness is pleasure because 
all men do in fact desire pleasure, the conation towards 
pleasure is the cause of all human action.” But I don’t commit 
Mill’s fallacy by then going on to say “since pleasure is desired 
by all pleasure is desirable”, i.e. ought to be desired. I get 
the ought from my other argument, the ethical one. 

Ph.—I see. But you hold none the less that pleasure is 
the cause of all action? 

H.—I do. 


Ph—Now it seems to me that you must be using 
“pleasure” in a sense very different from the usual, and that 
perhaps you are uttering no more than a tautology. For it 
often happens, does it not, that when we ask a person why he 
is doing so and so, he will give reasons other than his quest 
for pleasure. If, for instance, our friend is reading in the 
Public Library and we approach him and ask him why he is 
doing so, he may answer “because I want to pass my 
examination”, or he may answer “I am just reading for 
pleasure”. This shows, I suggest, that in ordinary speech a 
distinction is made between cases where pleasure is the cause 
of action and cases where the cause is something else. 

H.—It does show that, Philonous, but this is only a 
superficial distinction. For when we continue to interrogate 
him we get a series of answers leading eventually to an answer 
in terms of his happiness. He will say: “I want to pass my 
examination because then I will get a rise in salary”. And 
why does he want a rise in salary? Because he thinks more 
money will make him happy. 


Ph.—And you wish to say that this answer will be given 
to any question about motives for action? 
H.—Precisely. 
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Ph.—I should say first that he might very well stop 
before he gets as far as happiness. He might say “because I 
want more money” and refuse to go any further. But even if 
he did not, you at least distinguish between the case where 
the answer in terms of pleasure is an immediate and unpre- 
meditated answer, and the case in which you have to bring 
pressure to bear. You are taking, apparently, pleasure as the 
explanatory principle of all human conduct, as libido is in 
Freud, and instinct in McDougall. Now I think you will 
admit that an explanatory principle is useful in so far as it 
facilitates classification and prediction. 

H.—I think it is sufficient for an explanatory principle 
merely to explain. But let us assume for the moment that it 
must facilitate classification and prediction. 

Ph.—That is very gracious of you, Hylas, though I should 
say this was part of the meaning of “explanatory principle’. 
Now it seems to me that “pleasure” will not enable you to 
classify, indeed it even removes the classifications made in 
ordinary speech. Nor do I see how it could be used in 
prediction as, for instance, the concept of the libido is said to 
be used. Nevertheless, since you hold that ethics is the science 
of pleasure, perhaps you are of the opinion that it can 
predict? 

#H.—Perhaps we will return to that point later, Philonous, 
and as for classification, I suppose it would be of no avail to 
tell you that hedonism does simplify classification in the sense 
that both libido and instinct can be included in the class 
“pleasure-seeking activities”, for I see you are determined to 
place emphasis on prediction in the manner of the men 
writing in the recent journals. Let us therefore now turn 
our attention to my ethical argument. 

Ph.—And what may that be, my dear Hylas? 

H.—That is the old Aristotelian notion of a summum 
bonum. J would put it thus: Happiness is the chief good 
because only of happiness is it impossible to ask “What end 
does this serve? What is this good for?” Of anything else it 
is possible to ask “What is this good for?” But when we are 
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ultimately given an answer in terms of happiness, we are no 
longer tempted to go on and ask: “And what is happiness 
good for?” Happiness is an end in itself, an ultimate good, 
a summum bonum, and things are good in proportion as they 
contribute to the realisation of happiness. 

Ph.—But, my dear Hylas, I find it difficult to relate these 
eudemonistic enthusiasms to the proposition which you are 
trying to defend by them. That proposition was “goodness is 
pleasure’, was it not? 

H.—It was, Philonous, and I know what you are going to 
say now. You are going to object to my clandestine substitu- 
tion of “happiness” for pleasure in this proposition. 

Ph.—And not only that, Hylas, you have also altered the 
proposition in another important respect. From saying 
“Goodness is pleasure” you have come to say of something 
else, happiness, not that it is goodness, but that it is the chief 
good. And this is very different indeed. 

H.—I offer you my apologies, Philonous, I should have 
known better than to expect you to allow these inaccuracies 
to pass unnoticed. But I talked at first of pleasure because 
I hoped you would raise an objection which would let me show 
you how I think the greatest weakness in traditional hedonism 
may be overcome. I had expected you to ask whether one kind 
of pleasure was better than another, and to tell me that unless 
I introduced some such qualitative distinction I would have 
to say, as Mill was frightened to do, that it is better to be a 
satisfied pig than a dissatisfied Socrates. 

Ph.—I might well have asked that and have asked too 
whether you would admit with Bentham that “quantity of 
pleasure being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry”. I did 
not do so because I think the most grievous objections to 
your theory are much more fundamental than this. But tell 
me, is not the problem of higher and lower pleasures a real 
problem to the hedonist? 

H.—I think the problem vanishes if we distinguish 
pleasures in terms of their tendency to promote happiness. 
I say that one pleasure is higher than another if it has been 
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found in experience to contribute more to happiness. It then 
becomes clear that, since intensity of pleasure is not the 
criterion, a hedonist can maintain that no matter how intense 
may be the transient pleasure of pushpin, it is none the less 
not as good as poetry precisely because it is transient, because 
the more you play it the less exciting it becomes. But the 
pleasures of poetry are cumulative, each pleasure derived 
from reading a poem enhancing your enjoyment of the next, 
and so it is with all the arts, and with what the moral 
experience of mankind has led them to call the higher values. 
And it becomes clear, too, how a hedonist can defend the 
dissatisfied Socrates against the satisfied pig, or against the 
human pigs which men like Nietzsche picture as the happy 
men. It is just an observable fact that happiness follows the 
proper performance of function—what you are naturally 
adapted to do is probably the activity in which you will find 
your greatest happiness. And as the Greeks saw long ago, 
man is naturally adapted to the life of the intellect. The good 
life is the life with the highest functions, but functions are 
higher or lower because their exercise contributes more or 
less to happiness. And on this view, too, I am able to explain 
how on egoistic hedonism there can be an obligation to con- 
sider others. Obligation is always of the hypothetical form 
“Tf you want to be happy, then you must do X, Y, Z... .” And 
experience shows that one of the things you must do is to 
observe the golden rule of Christianity and hedonism—‘“Do as 
you would be done by”. And moreover... 

Ph.—But, Hylas, I agree that all this may be as you say, 
and you have suggested a way of greatly improving hedonistic 
theories, and perhaps you may be able to answer all the 
objections that may be brought against them qua hedonistic. 
In short I am no longer angry with you for substituting 
“happiness” for “pleasure” in your proposition. But remember 
what that proposition was. You wanted to say “Goodness is 
happiness”. Now I confess that your eloquence has persuaded 
me that happiness is a much greater good than I had hitherto 
thought it to be, but you have done nothing to persuade me 
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that it is goodness. Now. when you say this you think you 
are giving a definition of goodness, do you not? 

H.—Yes,.I am saying that goodness is properly defined 
as happiness, or, if you like, that the word “good” is definable 
as “conducive to happiness’. And I say this for all the 
reasons I have given you, and for many more which I was 
going on to give you when you interrupted me. 

Ph.—I assure you, Hylas, that I interrupted you because 
I saw that your reasons were, in a sense, quite good enough. 
Yet in another sense they were not, for they do not prevent 
you from committing what Professor Moore calls the 
‘naturalistic fallacy” to which I promised you we would 
return. I must remind you of his objections, not to your 
defining goodness as this or that, but to your attempting to 
define it at all. You asked before why should goodness be 
indefinable because Professor Moore cannot define it? But 
that is not the point, my dear Hylas, that is not it at all. 
The point is that he says it cannot be defined, not merely 
that he cannot define it. 

H.—But I say that all he means by saying that it cannot — 
be defined is that he has been unable to find the correct 
definition. I suppose I should have expected you to come 
back with a greater respect for Moore than is usual in our 
country. Tell me then, what does he mean by saying goodness 
is indefinable. 

Ph.—Moore says goodness is indefinable because, of what- 
ever you care to define it as, it will always be possible to ask 
“But is this good?” Let us take your own definition. You 
say “Goodness is happiness”. But don’t you see that it is 
still a sensible question if I then go on to ask “But is happiness 
good”? and that it would not be a sensible question if goodness 
were happiness, because then I would merely be asking “Is 
happiness conducive to happiness?”, or even “Is happiness 
happiness?” 

H.—I do not see that at all, Philonous, for if you believe 
as I do that when we call an act good we mean that it conduces 
to happiness, that when we say “Goodness is redness” we mean 
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“Happiness is redness”, if, in short, you believe that goodness 
is properly defined as happiness, then it is not a sensible 
question to ask “Is happiness good?” When in fact people 
do ask the question it usually is sensible because they are 
either using the word “good” loosely and without regard for 
the definition, as the average man does use it, or they are 
wondering whether to accept the definition... But when you 
have accepted the definition then it is a senseless question. 

Ph.—But, my dear Hylas, if you had read page 16 of 
“Principia Ethica” you would see that you are not disagreeing 
with Moore about this. His motive in asking you to ask 
yourself the question “Is happiness good?” is to make quite 
sure that you did mean it to be a definition. If you did mean 
it to be a definition, then, of course, you are right in denying 
that the question is a sensible one. But Moore thinks that, 
in many cases, after such a definition has been given, most 
people will admit that it is still a sensible question to ask of 
what is so defined “But is it good?” and he regards this as 
evidence that they did not mean the same thing by “goodness” 
and, for instance, happiness. On the other hand, if anyone 
objects, as you have objected, to the asking of the question, he 
would regard this as evidence that you really did define it 
thus. 

H.—Then I take it Moore would really have no objection 
to my making a definition at all, providing I was quite sure 
that I did mean it to be a definition. 

Ph.—I think, Hylas, that it is precisely the making of the 
definition that Moore would object to. You have admitted 
that the plain man “uses the word good loosely and without 
regard for the definition”, and this is in fact to admit that 
the plain man does not regard happiness as being the same 
as goodness. This is what you are asserting when you say he 
uses it “loosely” and so on. And this, I think, is Moore’s 
point. He says that in ordinary speech “happiness” is not 
used as the equivalent of “goodness” and his business is to 
find out what the common man means by goodness. The fact 
that you insist that goodness is equal by definition to 
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happiness does not interest him as he is not concerned with 
arbitrary verbal definitions but with how in fact the word is 
used. I confess, however, that Moore does not make it very 
clear that this is his aim. 

H.—Another point has just occurred to me, Philonous. 
Surely, unless you are very firm and arbitrary, when you 
have given almost any definition, you will still find that in a 
sense it is significant to ask of what you have defined, “But is 
it a (whatever it was)?” I mean that if we take “x”, say, as 
what is defined and “y” as the definition of “x”, surely in 
almost every case it would be significant to ask “But is ‘y’ an 
bx? 99? 

Ph.—tThis is a very important point indeed, my dear 
Hylas. You seem to me to be suggesting that Moore’s criticism 
is levelled against what we may call reductive definitions in 
general, i.e. all definitions which do not give a mere verbal 
equivalence such as it is sometimes said exists between 
“brother” and its defined equivalent, “male offspring of the 
same parents”. 

H.—Yes, Philonous, it seems to me that whatever 
definition you give of, say, a chair, or a horse, or goodness, or 
beauty, unless you are going to be arbitrary as you say I was 
in saying that happiness was equal by definition to goodness, 
it is always sensible to ask after the definition of, say, a chair 
in terms of brownness, four-leggedness, having a back, a seat 
and so on “But is this a chair?” Yet Moore seems to speak 
as though “goodness” were unique in this regard. 

Ph.—I agree with you, Hylas, that Moore does not write 
as if he thought “goodness” were just a particular example of 
the inadequacy of all reductive definitions, and I shall tell 
you later why I think Moore writes as he does. First I must 
ask you to notice that whereas in your definition of “chair” 
you gave a very long list of characteristics, in your definition 
of “goodness” you gave only one word. When the question is 
“What is a chair?” you do not imagine that you can give 
the answer in one word, yet when you are asked “What is 
goodness?” you do, This may turn out to have something to 
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do with Moore’s objections. But I am forced to agree with 
you that even after you have given the long, long list of the 
characteristics of a chair, it would still be significant, in a 
sense, to ask “But is ‘x’ a chair?” It would be significant for 
three reasons which are pointed out by Mr. Wisdom in his 
article called “Other Minds” in one of the recent journals 
with which I see you are familiar. The first reason is that 
conflict may arise among the criteria for “x”’s being “y’’, ie. 
one person may hold that a chair must be able to be sat upon 
and therefore be unwilling to call a doll’s chair a chair; while 
another person might reject this criterion and say that shape 
was the important criterion, and so insist that a doll’s chair 
should be called a chair. The second reason is that however 
long you make your list of the characteristics of a chair, you 
could never be sure that you had them all in, i.e., you will 
never be able to finish your list—you will have to put at the 
end of it “and so on” to allow for anything you might have 
forgotten, or not known about it at the time. The third reason 
is the objection to making the jump from such things as 
brownness, four-leggedness etc., which you list as charac- 
teristics of the chair, to the chair, the physical object itself, 
the thing of which they are the characteristics. 

H.—Yes, I see that for these reasons it is always 
significant to ask, when “x” has been defined as “y”, “But is 
‘y’ an ‘x’?” Now how do you relate this to Moore and the 
naturalistic fallacy? 

Ph.—I am of the opinion, as I said before, that Moore was 
not objecting to reductive definition in general, that when 
he claimed that when you had given a definition of goodness 
as “x” it was significant to ask “But is “’ good?”, he was 
not using “significant” in quite the same sense as we have 
used it before about the possibility of asking a significant 
question of the form “But is ‘y’ an ‘x’?” after any reductive 
definition of “x”. I think, Hylas, that you will agree with me 
that it is more significant to say, after a definition of 
goodness as pleasure has been given, “this thing is pleasant, 
but is it good?” than to say, after you have given the long 
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list of the characteristics of a chair as your definition, “this 
thing has all these characteristics, but is it a chair?” Similarly, 
if you give as your definition of a chair, not a long list of 
criteria, but one criterion such as ‘“woodenness”, it is more 
significant to say “this thing is wooden, but is it a chair?” 

H.—I think I see what you are saying, Philonous, but it 
seems to me that this notion of “more significant” is a very 
vague one. 

Ph.—I must admit, Hylas, that it is a vague expression, 
but I had quite a simple idea in mind. I think that Moore’s 
question “But is pleasure good?” is more significant because 
more people would bother to answer it, more people would 
consider it a question worthy of notice. If, after the long, long 
list about the chair, you insist on asking “But is this a chair?” 
ordinary people will just shrug their shoulders at you, or look 
sorry for you. It is only the philosophers who will be pleased 
and regard you, not as peculiar, but as one of themselves. 

H.—I am not sure that I agree with you, Philonous, but 
am I right in supposing that you wish to claim that Professor 
Moore had some such notion at the back of his mind, and 
that therefore he was not attacking reductive definition in 
general, but only reductive definitions of goodness in 
particular? 

Ph.—You are right, Hylas, that is just what I was going 
on to say. I think that Professor Moore examined all the 
definitions of goodness that he knew of and came to the 
conclusion that he agreed with all of them in the sense that 
I agreed with you that happiness is one of the chief goods, 
but he found that none of them separately, nor all of them 
put together, satisfied him as a definition of “good”. He felt 
that something had been left out. Moore did not see, I would 
suggest, what this something was, and so he concluded that 
there were strange, what he called “non-natural” things, or 
rather qualities, in the world, whose existence was in some 
mysterious way entailed by these “natural” observable things, 
the names of which had previously been suggested as 
definitions of goodness. 
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H.—I am glad, Philonous, that you say “in some 
mysterious way’, for I confess that I have always been puzzled 
by that part of Moore’s theory which distinguishes natural 
and non-natural qualities and deals with the relation between 
them. 


Ph.—I think you have good reason to be puzzled, Hylas. 
For when you question Moore and people who hold this view, 
they are never able to give you much useful information on 
their use of the word “entail” to describe the relation between 
the natural and non-natural qualities. It is customary 
for them to fall back on what we may call “intuition”. They 
claim that they “just see” that these natural qualities such 
as “producing pleasure” etc. are necessarily connected with 
the non-natural quality, goodness. This notion of “just seeing” 
I find a very puzzling one indeed. I wonder if you agree with 
me? 

H.—I do indeed find it puzzling, Philonous, and I assure 
you that I had no such notion in mind when I said “goodness 
is happiness”. I was then giving a definition of goodness in 
terms of happiness, not saying that between goodness and 
happiness there was a relation of entailment. 


Ph.—No, Hylas, I did not suspect that you had this 
notion in mind. But now I would like to go on to say what 
is the very important feature of the word “good” that I 
think Professor Moore overlooked. I wish to suggest that if 
he had seen this feature he would not have adopted the 
position that he did adopt and that he would not have given 
us the feeling that there were these queer non-natural entities 
in the universe, entities visible only by a peculiar sort of 
seeing. 

_H.—You must at least say this for my theory, Philonous, 
that when I say “goodness means happiness”, when I identify 
goodness with a natural quality, though I do indeed commit 
the naturalistic fallacy, I certainly do not give you the feeling 
that there are odd things in the universe which are not 
knowable in the ordinary way. 
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Ph.—Yes, I see that, Hylas, but I am far from thinking 
that your definition as it were reduces goodness without 
remainder. You have left out several of the chief items of the 
list, or rather, you have not given any list. But there is one 
very important item indeed that you have left out in common 
with Professor Moore. 

H.—What is this very important item that you have been 
insisting on for so long? 

Ph.—Briefly, Hylas, I think many writers on ethics have 
failed to notice the expressiveness of words such as “good” 
and “beautiful”. It is true that some writers on ethics before 
Moore had held that “good” meant “I approve of” or “a 
number of people approve of” or “the best people and wisest 
approve of’, but they failed to see, in my opinion, that “good”, 
as Moore objected, did not simply mean these propositions 
and nothing more. They failed to see that “good” is not used 
merely to give information about the state of feeling of the 
speaker, or of the majority, or of the “best and wisest”. It 
is used for more than that. Unlike such words as “hot”, 
“green”, “tall”, it is not only used scientifically, to give 
information, but is used in order to persuade other people to 
adopt a particular course of action, though it ts also used to 
tell people that the speaker has a feeling of approval towards 
sh 

H.—J would be glad if you expanded this a little more, 
Philonous, though I think I see what you are saying. 

Ph.—I shall do my best, Hylas, for you can see how 
important I consider it to be. It seems to me that “approval” 
theories, and most other theories too, have assumed in 
attempting to define “good” that this word is simply a 
descriptive word, that it does no more than give direct 
information. This assumption I take to be wrong. I suggest 
that “good” functions not only as a descriptive word, but also 
as a persuasive word, or if you like, an oratorical word. 

#H.—Have you in mind some such distinction as that made 
by Dr. I. A. Richards between the scientific and the emotive 
use of language? He says that a statement may be used for 
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the sake of the reference, true or false, which it causes, and he 
calls this the scientific use of language. But it may also be 
used for the sake of the effects on emotion and attitude pro- 
duced by the reference it occasions, and when this is the case 
we have the emotive use of language. 

Ph.—Something of that, Hylas, something of that I had in 
mind. But let us take an example or two. A says to B, “I 
think kindness to animals is a very good thing”. Now B’s 
normal reaction is not to say: “How interesting! I love 
collecting data about other people’s likes and dislikes.” He 
feels that there is much more to A’s words than this. He 
feels that A is trying to influence him or other people to be 
kind to animals. A uses the word “good” with an expression 
of seriousness and ardour on his face, because he knows that 
it is a word likely to have the effect he desires to bring 
about; he recommends kindness to animals rather than say 
that he approves of it, and he recommends it much more 
effectively by saying “It is good to be kind to animals” than 
he would by saying “Be kind to animals”. 

H.—Are you suggesting that ethical words are simply 
sugar-coated imperatives? 

Ph.—I am saying that this is one characteristic that I 
have noticed about ethical words. I mean that these words 
are used to bring about a state of affairs of which the speaker 
approves. 

H.—Well, tell me this, Philonous, do you think that a 
poet is also concerned to bring about a state of affairs of 
which he approves? 

Ph.—I see what you are going to do, Hylas. You wish 
to point out that I cannot on this view distinguish ethical 
statements from poetry. I admit that I can make only a very 
rough distinction between them. I should say, broadly, that 
the poet’s aim differs from that of the man who makes ethical 
statements, and other rhetoricians, in that he does not try to 
influence the reader to act in a certain way; he tries to bring 
about a mood which is removed from the practical sphere. 
This is a very rough distinction indeed; we have cases of 
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ethical writers using language more perhaps to bring about 
moods, e.g. Hartmann in his chapter on Personal Love in his 
“Ethics”; and of poets, e.g. Auden, using poetry in order to 
persuade people to do something, rather than merely to feel 
something. 

H.—Well, we will let that pass, but tell me, do you think 
you have discovered the definition of “good” when you have 
pointed out its rhetorical nature? 

Ph—1 think, Hylas, that the characteristic most easily 
found common to the word “good” as it is used in various 
circumstances, is the expression of approval with which it is 
usually said, in addition to the persuasive use to which it is 
put. You will notice that “good” is an odd word in some ways. 

H.—In what ways, Philonous? 

Ph.—I was thinking that it conveys information about 
both the speaker and the object of which it is predicated. 
“Blue”, on the other hand, conveys little or no information 
about the speaker, and much more precise information about 
the object than does “good”. 

H.—I think I see what you are saying, Philonous. You 
mean that if a person says to you “ ‘Dubliners’ is a good 
book”, even if you scarcely know the person, you know that 
he has a certain attitude towards “Dubliners”. Whereas if 
he said “ ‘Dubliners’ is a blue book’, he would be giving you 
practically no information about himself. 

Ph.—We might put it this way, that “good” has a low 
predictive value in certain directions, and a high predictive 
value in others. If you are asked to pass the good book off the 
shelf, unless you know the speaker very well, you will not 
know what to do, though you will know that the speaker has 
a feeling of approval towards a book on the shelf. In pro- 
portion as you know the person better, you will feel more 
confident about passing him the book, and you will feel more 
confident because your knowledge about his attitude is more 
specific. 

H.—YI am already familiar with this talk of low and high 
predictive value from my reading of the recent journals, and 
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I have found it very illuminating to have my attention drawn 
to the low predictive value of words like “beautiful” and 
“good”. But remember that we are discussing ethics. Isn’t 
the word “good”, in the example you have taken, used in an 
aesthetic rather than a moral sense? 

Ph.—Yes, you are right. It is used as a term of literary 
criticism. And ethical terms are more difficult to describe 
in this way than aesthetic terms because it is harder to 
isolate the strictly ethical sense of “good” than it is to 
isolate the strictly aesthetic sense of “beautiful”. But we 
would be getting pretty close to it if we took as our example 
what Professor Moore calls an intrinsically good state of 
mind. Compare the statements “Yesterday I had an 
intrinsically good state of mind”, “Yesterday I had an 
extremely happy state of mind”, “Yesterday I had a very 
active state of mind”. If someone made either the second or 
the third statement you would know fairly precisely what 
state of mind he was referring to, you would nod and feel 
that you had understood and that there was no need for 
further explanation. But if he said “Yesterday, on my way 
home from the concert, I had an intrinsically good state of 
mind, a state of mind that, though it was quite useless to me 
as far aS my own practical interests were concerned was 
none the less intrinsically good and worth having for its own 
sake” you would not know what state of mind he was referring 
to. You would feel that further explanation was needed. You 
would not nod as though you had understood, but look puzzled 
and say “That is rather vague, old man, just what sort of 
experience did you have? Give me some more information 
about it.” Yet here again it would be the case that in propor- 
tion as you knew the person better, you would feel more 
confident that you knew what sort of experience he had had. 
The point I want to make is that the word “good” is odd 
because it gives less information about the object than it does 
about the person who uses the word, and the amount of 
information about the object conveyed by “good” varies with 
the extent of our knowledge of the speaker. 
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H.—Well, Philonous, I can certainly agree with you that 
“good” is an odd sort of word. But you still haven’t told me 
whether you think it is possible to completely define it. 


Ph.—1I have already given you three reasons why a com- 
plete definition of any word cannot be given, but I think I can 
give as complete a definition of “good” as I can of “chair”. 
My procedure in each case would be the same. It would be 
to observe carefully the behaviour of people when they used 
the word “good”, together with the occasions on which they 
used it, describing all the circumstances as fully as possible. 
If you asked me to define “good” in particular propositions 
of the form “That was a good action”, I would point out 
specific features of the act, e.g., that it was an act of promise- 
keeping, that it promoted the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, that most people approved of it, and so on. 
And I would further point out that the speaker hoped that 
other people would imitate this act, and that when he said 
the word “good” he smiled and looked pleased (or perhaps 
looked very serious and spoke with a sob in his voice). When 
I had written out all these things, I would say that this was 
what “good” meant in that context. 


#H.—yYou think things are good for different reasons? 


Ph.—I think that there are many criteria for good. In 
many cases your criterion of conducing to happiness is present, 
in others it is not. Sometimes, as in the case of the doll’s 
chair, we have to make up our minds between conflicting 
criteria, ie., an act might conduce to the greatest happiness 
and yet it might involve the breaking of a promise. There is 
no simple road, you must just look at each act on which an 
ethical judgment has been passed, and see (in the usual sense 
of the word “see”) what characteristics it possesses. 


H.—Well, Philonous, I see that we agree that a reductive 
definition of “good” is possible and that we need not admit 
the existence of any queer “non-natural” entities in the 
universe, but we differ in that you want to reduce goodness to 
many ordinary things such as happiness, promise-keeping, 
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smiles and persuasion, and I want to reduce it to only one 
ordinary thing—happiness. 

Ph.—And if, after all I have said, Hylaae you still want 
to reduce it to happiness we are like to differ in this respect 
for a long time. Come, have my objections to reduction to 
one thing had no effect? 

H.—They have indeed had an effect, in that listening to 
Professor Moore’s and Mr. Wisdom’s analysis of reduction 
has made me see much more clearly what I am asserting when 
I reduce goodness to happiness, and what I am denying. But 
I am still prepared to make the reduction. For where, pray, 
has the cautiousness to which Mr. Wisdom and the writers in 
the recent journals are always exhorting us led you? It has 
led you to define goodness as “a”, “b”, “c”, and so on, where 
‘a”, “b”, and “c” stand for propositions like “It is an act of 
promise-keeping”, “It is what my grandmother always told me 
was the correct thing to do”, “It is the course recommended 
in the Sunday Schools”, “It is conducive to happiness” ete. 
And because you are so cautious to avoid leaving anything 
out, you include all the senses in which “good” is used in 
ordinary language and among philosophers. 

Ph.—Precisely. I answer the question “What is good- 
ness?” by considering how the word “good” is used. 

H.—And it seems to me that your answer leaves you at 
the point where most ethical investigations begin. We all 
know that the word “good” is used in all these different ways, 
and this difference of usage is precisely what puzzles the man 
who, being an ethical philosopher, says: “This word ‘good’ is 
a funny word. It is used in so many different ways. What 
does it really mean? What is common to all these different 
usages? How should the word be used?” And these questions 
are raised by just those good-making characteristics which 
you produce as an answer to them. Moreover, of each of these 
criteria we can ask “But is this good?” And J would also 
ask: “What is this good for?” And so I examine all your 
criteria and say “There is something common to all these 
criteria. Common to all these good-making characteristics is 
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the fact that they conduce to happiness. This, then, is what 
goodness is—goodness is happiness.” 

Ph.—I find it incredible, Hylas, that you still want to 
say this after hearing Moore’s objections. 

H.—Well, Philonous, an answer which consists of a long 
list of criteria may be the correct answer to some philosophical 
questions. I am inclined to think myself that it is the only 
way to answer the question “What is a chair?” But in ethics, 
when you produce your long list of criteria, I think a reply 
like this would be justified—I would say “Thank you, 
Philonous, I see you have been at great pains to produce an 
almost comprehensive list of the sort of things that people 
have in fact thought to be good, and this is very interesting 
statistical information. But tell me, Philonous, which of 
these people are right?” 

Ph.—I1 would say that in the sense that what they said 
was good was one good thing (or, one good-making charac- 
teristic) they were all right, but that in so far as they thought 
that their particular use of the word good was what “good” 
really meant, they were wrong. Goodness is all of these. 

H.—Well, let me say this at least, Philonous, that your 
definition of “good” is not a very useful one, for, as I say, it 
leaves us in much the same situation that we were in before 
we began our ethical investigation. And I am surprised that 
you do not insist on usefulness as the criterion of a good 
definition as seems to me to be done by the writers in the 
recent journals. 

Ph.—I am uncertain what is meant by “useful” here—I 
would say that if my analysis satisfies most people it is a 
useful one. But give me an example to illustrate what a 
useful theory would be like. 

H.—I would say, of course, that my own view is a more 
useful one. That view says that since goodness is happiness, 
the business of ethics is to conduct an empirical, scientific 
enquiry into the nature and etiology of human happiness. 
And perhaps by saying it is a more useful theory I mean 
something of what you meant when you said ethical words 
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were rhetorical words used to direct interests. I mean that 
we are more likely to eradicate the admittedly evil things 
in the world if we persuade people to accept my definition 
than if we persuade them to accept yours. 

Ph.—You mean that your definition is a more emotively 
charged one and therefore a more powerful implement for 
re-directing interests? Of course, I have your contribution 
on my list, but you think the simplicity of one word would 
be more effective? 

H.—Precisely. Let us take an example. War is a very 
evil thing which both you and I want to see eradicated, do 
we not? 

Ph.—Indeed, Hylas. 

H.—Well, let us suppose that war would be eradicated if 
we could persuade munition manufacturers to stop manufac- 
turing the instruments of death. Now suppose you go along 
to the munition manufacturer and say: “Dear sir, can’t you 
see that what you are doing is very wrong indeed? Can’t 
you see how wrong it is to grow rich on other men’s blood and 
broken limbs?” And he laughs, and asks you what wrongness 
is. And you produce your long list of criteria. He will just 
laugh again and concentrate his attention on the designs for 
a new bomb. But suppose I go along and do the same, and 
when he asks me what I mean by “wrong” I answer: “I mean 
that it makes you unhappy.” I suggest that though he may 
at first just laugh and deny this, none the less the emotional 
force of the word will give him pause and he will ask: “Does 
it make me unhappy? What about all those dreams I had 
last week? What about that horrid feeling I had the other 
day when I heard the little children’s voices singing hymns 
in the Convent of the Sacred Heart?” (And in parenthesis, 
Philonous, I must tell you that if ethics is the hedonic science 
I think it is, there will be practising ethicists just 
as there are practising doctors. These men will be called 
“happinessticians” and will have gold plates in the leading 
city streets.) And so the munition manufacturer will be led 
by these questionings to consult a happinesstician to assure 
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himself that he is not really being made unhappy by these 
activities. And the happinesstician will listen to his story 
and psycho-analyse him and give him an intelligence test and 
advise him, say, to stop making guns and to start studying 
music. (And he will advise him to do this because, on con- 
sulting his records, he finds that people with his qualifications 
have found their happiness in music.) And so the munition 
manufacturer will stop making guns and start writing 
beautiful symphonies and he and the world will be much 
better off. And this will happen to all the makers of munitions 
and so war will be abolished. 

Ph—I see what you are saying, Hylas; you want a 
definition of “good” which will enable you to do things and 
to predict. My definition is not meant to do this. It is 
meant to satisfy the philosophic doubter who rejects all short 
answers to the question “What is goodness?” And I think 
this is the only way the philosopher will be satisfied. I have 
shown you that when you say “Goodness is happiness” you 
are not only saying “Happiness is happiness”. You are using 
the persuasiveness of the word “goodness” to bring about an 
increase in happiness. “Goodness is happiness” is not for you 
a tautology, nor a statement of matter-of-fact connection, it 
is a slogan. Before your zeal as a reformer, Hylas, I will 
abandon my philosophic speculations, and support you in 
your campaign. 

H.—I welcome you as a comrade in arms, Philonous. And 
I think much evil, and much sentimental nonsense, will dis- 
appear if we can persuade men that goodness is happiness 
and that ethics is not a field for the mock combats of 
academicians, but is properly a science, and the most 
important of the sciences, because it deals with pleasure and 
pain—things nearest to the heart of man. 


REFLECTIONS ON ETHICS. 


By H. Hupson. 


THERE are many of us, especially of the younger 
generation, who are increasingly irritated by much vague 
chatter about “the right and the good”, and the numerous 
abstruse problems which these entail. It is difficult to regard 
many of these as other than pseudo-problems, but I do not 
intend to enlarge upon this at the moment. While the varied 
attempts to solve these problems may afford a certain amount 
of enjoyable intellectual exercise in assimilation and attempted 
refutation, they tell us little about the practical well-being of 
the human race. It is time many philosophers left their 
playthings and settled down to consider the serious problems 
of life and living. In other words, ethics must either become, 
or be replaced by, ‘a practical science of morals’ for the 
benefit and betterment of humanity in general and philosophers 
in particular. 

It is safe to assert that the human race has never been 
in greater need of practical advice and instruction about its 
well-being, or in other words, wisdom has never been more 
urgently required. But does modern ethical theory provide 
us with such wisdom? How many who have made an intensive 
study of this subject and even perhaps given instruction 
therein, are genuinely convinced that it is capable of making 
an important contribution to their own well-being and to that 
of society as a whole? These are questions often asked but 
seldom seriously faced. 

We are told by moral philosophers that it is important 
to distinguish carefully and clearly between ‘ought’ and ‘is’. 
It is frequently pointed out to beginners in the subject that 
‘ought’ does not involve ‘existence’, e.g. ‘that X ought to do 
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his duty does not involve that X does it’. Accordingly ethics 
has been defined as a normative science, if one can conceive 
of such a thing. 

Ethics is asserted to have ‘ought’, which implies the 
notions of ‘duty’ and ‘rightness’, among its fundamental 
concepts. It is indeed recognised that ‘rightness’ has to do 
with ‘conduct’, but there is no systematic effort to relate the 
concepts to experience. Where there has been such an effort 
it has broken down; e.g. Kant is frequently criticised in that 
his view gives us the form without content. We are given 
the abstract deliverances of the moral imperative in a highly 
generalised form, but are unable to give these a satisfactory 
application. It appears to be a device of certain philosophers 
to attempt to give an opponent’s scheme such a systematic 
application with, of course, the precognition that it is sure to 
fail. The majority of ethical writers give a_ scattered, 
unsystematic and meagre selection of occurrences, real or 
possible, as an accompaniment to their views. This, of course, 
is grotesquely inadequate; we must have a positive basis of 
established scientific results upon which to build, if we are 
to be of any use to mankind. There are already signs that 
ethics is to put away childish things, in spite of reams of 
polemics engendered by those who would keep the clock back. 
The anthropological and sociological schools indicate the new 
tendency, though their programme is not revolutionary 
enough. Unfortunately they have allowed themselves to be 
misled and side-tracked by certain philosophical issues. 

There is a wealth of material available for the new science 
in the results of biology, psychology, anthropology, and the 
social and medical sciences. It will be the task of the new 
science to select the results of any science which affect the 
the well-being of the individual or society, to systematise and 
co-ordinate these results, and by reflection to formulate rules 
of conduct or methods of behaviour derivable from these 
specially selected results. 

It is obviously possible to conceive of what may, for 
want of a better name, be called ‘ethical science’ and also 
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of what may be termed ‘ethical philosophy’. I will attempt to 
illustrate and classify the relationship between these two 
by taking the game of chess as an example. 

Although chess is a game it is possible to conceive of a 
‘chess-science’ or a ‘science of chess’. What would belong to 
this science? The reply would appear to be, the rules of the 
game and the series of possible deductions which may be 
performed or worked out in accordance with the rules. It 
would appear that we have two main types of rules: 

(a) those which concern number, e.g. the number of 

Squares and the ‘number’ of pieces; 

(6) those which concern the ‘operation’ of pieces. 
There is a most suggestive analogy with mathematics here 
for any who care to pursue it. What may be called the ‘theory 
of chess’ would also be included. This includes the actual 
application of the rules in deducing the series or range of 
possible moves. 

It is merely trite to remark that in order to talk about 
something we must use language of some kind, but with 
respect to chess we can regard language from two different 
standpoints. We will in fact use language here with two 
different purposes in mind, viz. to express the rules and series 
of possible deductions that fall within the scope of the rules; 
and to talk about, describe or express our personal reactions 
to the rules and these deductions. For example, if we wish 
to speak or express our feelings directly about the rules we 
may for instance say: “How unfortunate it is that the King 
cannot be moved more than one square at a time.” Or, “The 
rules which determine the number of pieces are very wise 
rules”. We can make the matter even clearer by taking a 
succession of moves by one player, e.g. White: P—K4, P—KB4, 
KB—QB4. Then of the last move we may say: “KB—QB4 is 
a bad move.” The language which deals with the rules 
governing the possible relationships between chess pieces, the 
series of deductions according to these rules and so on, we 
call ‘the object language’. The language which talks about 
the ‘object language’ we call ‘meta-language’. No meta- 
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language need be formulated at all—the matter is arbitrary, 
depending upon our purposes—but one can be formulated if 
the need arises. What is important to notice is that there 
are here two distinct linguistic levels which must not be 
confused if we wish to attain clarity and precision in analysis 
and constructive work. The meta-language is the language 
which discusses, describes, explains, or expresses attitudes to, 
various symbols or series of symbols of the ‘object language’. 
One misapprehension must be guarded against, viz. that the 
meta-language is unscientific. We shall return to this matter 
later, though we may note in passing that it is quite possible 
to construct and formulate perfectly scientific meta-languages. 

When we are playing chess we may say that we are 
engaging in the activity of the science of chess, i.e. our activity 
is scientific. When however we formulate our sentences in 
such a way as to refer directly to the rules or a series of 
deductions, in order to express our attitude to them or discuss 
them, we may be said to be philosophising about chess. 

We are now equipped to return to ethics. ‘Ethical science’ 
would from a linguistic standpoint be regarded as the ‘object 
language’ in which all the syntheses of relevant results and 
the deductions leading to the formulation of laws or rules of 
behaviour were performed. ‘Ethical or Moral Philosophy’ 
would be a ‘meta-language’ in which the findings and pro- 
cedure expressed in the ‘object language’ would be explained, 
described and discussed; and in which our emotional reaction, 
particularly to the rules, was expressed. We would regard 
such words as ‘ought’, ‘duty’, ‘good’ and so on as meta- 
linguistic terms, not as members of the object language as 
philosophers appear to have thought. This would, I think, 
involve that these terms are not objects of scientific analysis. 
If we revert to chess for a moment, it becomes clear that if 
we have certain rules called ‘XYZ etc.’, when we say “XYZ 
etc. are good rules” we are not engaging in a bout of scientific 
analysis, but are merely philosophising about chess. Particu- 
larly clear is it that we are not conducting any analysis of 
“good”. This applies also to such statements as “anyone who 
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plays chess ought to abide by ‘XYZ etc.’”, or “It is the duty 
or moral obligation of a chess player to observe ‘XYZ ete.’ ”’. 
It is, I think, quite clear that the terms ‘duty’, ‘ought’, ‘moral 
obligation’, are meta-linguistic terms here. As such they are 
not proper objects of discussion, analysis or explanation, 
though they may be of considerable use to us when we wish 
to discuss, explain or analyse something else. If this distinction 
between object and meta-languages is correct here, and ‘ought’ 
etc. meta-linguistic terms, it seems probable that many of the 
so-called problems of ethics are pseudo-problems arising from 
the confusion of the two languages. 

If we regard the two principal functions of language as 
being ‘representative’ or ‘symbolic’, and ‘expressive’ or 
‘emotive’, we may regard ‘ought’ and ‘good’ with their allied 
terms as predominantly emotive words. It is certainly 
important that a scientific language system should not make 
use of emotive terms, but as regards a meta-language this does 
not seem quite so important. It depends, of course, upon the 
purpose we have in mind. If we wish to give, for example, 
a logical analysis of science, then clearly the meta-language in 
such a case will be a scientific language and, as such, will 
have no place for emotive or expressive terms. But if the 
function of the meta-language is merely that of exposition, 
explanation and discussion, I cannot see that the careful use 
of emotive terms is to be decried. 

There are certain correct ways of using meta-linguistic 
terms even though certain of these may be emotive. I wish 
to direct attention to these words ‘ought’ and ‘good’ for a 
moment and suggest the general conditions which govern their 
correct use. With regard to the conformance of behaviour to 
certain rules or laws, we describe the situation by saying that 
a man ‘ought’ to conform to these rules. In the meta-language 
then, when we wish to link ‘rules’ with ‘conformity’, we can, if 
it is appropriate to our intentions, use ‘ought’. In other words, 
to do so would not be a grammatical error as long as it is 
relevant to our general purpose. Although I cannot tell any 
man what his particular experience will be, for example, when 
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he plays chess, or whether he will enjoy the game, I can say 
that he will never enjoy the game unless he obeys the rules. 
His enjoyment of the game depends upon his observance of 
the rules. We will regard the occurrence of these experiences 
as constituting the verification of the rules. The game was 
devised for our entertainment, though no one thought it 
necessary to define what entertainment was. The rules were 
devised to secure our entertainment. In practice we find we 
cannot enjoy the game at all until we have mastered the rules. 
If, for ‘the game’ in the above, we substitute ‘living’ or ‘life’, 
for ‘entertainment’, ‘good’ or ‘well-being’, and if by ‘rules’ 
we understand ‘rules which we ought to obey’, we have a pretty 
fair picture of the situation. We need not regard the rules 
as being ‘devised’ for our well-being unless we wish to, but 
since we expect from the very nature of the case that con- 
formance to the rules will be succeeded by a set of experiences 
of a certain kind, which we describe by the words ‘good’ and 
‘well-being’, we will regard the occurrence of such experiences 
as constituting the verification of the rules. Of course any 
set of rules which is intended to apply to the conduct of human 
beings must allow for perversions and abnormalities; thus our 
rules would be regarded as ‘norms’. The situation which 
expresses the verification of a rule or set of rules we will 
describe in the meta-language as ‘good’. We may further 
describe the situation by saying that ‘since action which 
conforms to these rules is productive of such-and-such results, 
therefore we ought to obey them’. We are not interested in 
what ‘ought’ and ‘good’ mean or in providing a definition for 
them; we are concerned with the discovery of these rules. 
With regard to a game like ‘chess’, we have to note that 
though certain rules seem to have remained fairly constant 
as long as we have record, the game like other games has 
certainly evolved and developed. The analogy, though like 
all analogies, not perfect, is suggestive. We could easily regard 
certain moral laws as fundamental to the satisfactory conduct 
of the individual and society, but regard others as being 
proper material for moral experimentation. This latter has 
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already occurred in a random unsystematic way throughout 
the centuries. What we require is a properly planned and 
systematic approach to, and undertaking of, this whole matter 
of moral experimentation. We may then be able to save 
humanity an untold amount of misery and needless suffering. 
But experimentation in morals there has been and will always 
be; the undertaking of the matter by science is dangerous 
enough both to science and to humanity, but probably less 
dangerous than half-conscious groping and muddling. Societies 
would be the laboratories of the new scientists, just as they 
are of certain sciences to-day, though in a deeper way. 

The task of this new science, call it moral science, ethical 
science, call it what you will, will be to discover by empirical 
research and investigation what the necessary rules or laws 
are. The matter will obviously be extremely difficult, but 
ethics or its substitute would at least be able to give some 
helpful guidance to mankind. From the polite exercise it 
now is, it would become the queen of the social sciences, 
and hence, no doubt, of all science. The task is too great for 
one man; perhaps sometime a group of workers will take 
the first step in promoting this desirable state of affairs. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE DEFINITION OF PERSONALITY. 


i 
By Kennets F. WALKER. 


Mr. Gipp, in his article “The Definition of Personality” 
in the December issue of the Journal, has done psychologists 
good service by demonstrating the appalling aura of confusion 
which at present surrounds the concept of “personality”. It 
is high time that something was done to eliminate ambiguous 
usage and the arguments about words in which psychologists 
excel. The definition adopted by Mr. Gibb, however, is not 
completely satisfactory, and, as a result, will not achieve his 
purpose of providing a convention of communication which we 
might all observe in the interests of clarity. 

For Mr. Gibb “personality” is “a socially revealed 
hierarchical integration of the innate dispositions and habit 
reaction tendencies of the individual” (p. 253). The crux of 
the definition is the phrase “socially revealed”. What is it 
that is socially revealed? We are told that it is the “self”, 
which is defined as “the organisation of all mental traits”. 
“This”, writes Mr. Gibb, “is the inner system, not necessarily 
revealed socially” (p. 251). What does Mr. Gibb mean here? 
Does he mean that it is only by knowing the “personality” 
that we know the “self”? Or does he mean that the “self” can 
be known independently of the “personality”, but only by the 
agent himself? 

The crucial point is how we come to know “the 
organisation of all mental traits”. Clearly, we do not observe 
it. We observe behaviour and infer certain uniformities in 
it. We never observe the “personality”, unless all that is 
meant by the “personality” is the behaviour of the agent. 
There is no point in using the term in this way; it would 
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only multiply confusions. The only use for the term is to 
describe a concept. If, therefore, Mr. Gibb means that we 
can know the “self” only by knowing the “personality”, he 
involves himself in saying either that we observe behaviour, 
infer the “personality” and from the “personality” infer the 
“self”, or that the “personality” is behaviour, which is 
valueless. The first position is likewise untenable, ex hypothesi, 
for, if the “self” be “the organisation of all mental traits”, 
the “personality” must either be coextensive with it or a 
sub-system of it. If it is coextensive with the “self”, why use 
the term “personality” at all? But Mr. Gibb explicitly avoids 
using “personality” to mean a sub-system of the “self”. If 
he is consistent, then, Mr. Gibb must equate “personality” with 
behaviour, which is a sterile procedure. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gibb might mean that the “self” 
can be independently known, though only by the agent. If 
this is literally true, the “self” can never be an object of 
scientific study. Science can deal only with data which are 
the common property of all scientists. Otherwise no tests of 
the truth or falsity of propositions could be made. If a 
person’s experience contains data which he cannot com- 
municate to another person in some fashion, nobody can 
possibly check his statements about them. The simplest case 
of this is the traveller who is the only person ever to visit 
an unknown country. No one can ever check Sinbad’s state- 
ments. If the agent knows the “self”, then, it is of no help 
to the scientific psychologist unless the agent can communicate 
his knowledge in some way. Psychology has no use for the 
notion of the “self” if anything is meant by the term other 
than a concept, a construction based on the data of “public” 
experience. Mr. Gibb explicitly defines the “self” in this latter 
sense. If, then, the “self” is an inference from certain data, 
and not an inextricably private experience of the agent, the 
question is: has the agent access to any data to which the 
external observer has no access? 

The evidence is decidedly to the contrary. The major 
contribution of Freud has been to demonstrate that in many 
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cases the agent is just as likely to be wrong about the forces 
producing his behaviour as the external observer. Indeed, 
in many cases he is more likely to be wrong. The report of 
the agent is no more trustworthy than the report of the 
external observer. For most psychologists, the demonstration 
that the agent’s report is often untrustworthy will be sufficient 
to convince them that his knowledge of the “self” is no 
different from our own knowledge of it, and that, like ours, 
it must be checked with all the available evidence before being 
accepted. To the view that while the agent’s inference of his 
mental processes can be no more accurate than that of the 
observer, the agent is in possession of more data, in the form 
of his immediate experience, the coup de grdce was long ago 
given by James. He pointed out that our experience is never 
of the present but of the just past, and that our “immediate” 
experience is therefore inferential too. “The attempt at intro- 
spective analysis in these cases is in fact like seizing a spinning 
top to catch its motion, or trying to turn up the gas quickly 
enough to see how the darkness looks” (Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. I, p. 244). 

If the agent has no better knowledge of the “self” than 
the observer, there is no point in distinguishing between the 
“socially revealed” “self” (i.e. the “personality”) and the 
unrevealed “self”. There is no unrevealed “self” that can be 
studied by psychology. 

The upshot of all this is that there is no room for 
both the concept of the “self” and the concept of the “per- 
sonality” as Mr. Gibb has defined them. One of the terms 
must go, or be differently defined. It would be better to 
keep Mr. Gibb’s definition of “personality” (dropping the 
redundant “socially revealed”), and define the “self” as a 
sub-system of the “personality”. A man might then be said 
to have several “social selves”, according to the social groups 
of which he is a member. 

Mr. Gibb could retain his usage of the term “self” by 
defining “personality” as a sub-system of the “self”. An 
inidvidual would then be said to have several “personalities”. 
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Such a position is no different from the one just outlined, 
except that the terms are reversed. It has the disadvantage 
of a possible confusion of the several “personalities” with the 
phenomenon of dissociation known as “multiple personality”. 

The important thing is to realise that we cannot regard 
the “personality” as the socially revealed “self” without 
implying that “personality” is synonymous with behaviour. 
Only if the term be defined as a sub-system of the “self” can 
a place be found for it, as well as for the concept of “self”, 
as defined by Mr. Gibb. It would, I think, be less confusing 
to reverse the terms, making “personality” the more inclusive 
concept. Provided that Mr. Gibb defines “personality” as a 
sub-system of the “self”, however, the difference between the 
two positions is not material. Nevertheless, agreement about 
words would clear the ground for the consideration of real 
issues. ; 


If. 
By P. H. Cook. 


Mr. Grips in the December, 1940, issue of the Journal has 
done a service in drawing attention to the confusion in the 
defining of personality by psychologists. He rightly points 
out that the wide range in the definitions of personality is 
due to the comparatively short time that psychologists have 
been actively interested in this topic. Unfortunately, in an 
attempt to survey the subject within the narrow limits of a 
journal article, Mr. Gibb increases rather than decreases the 
verbal fog which clouds the whole problem. 

He groups sixty-six definitions under four headings, 
namely social integrative, comprehensive integrative, social 
conglomerate and comprehensive conglomerate. Mr. Gibb’s 
own definition is put in the first category, so I shall restrict 
my comments to the implications of this for his conclusions. 
He prefers the social integrative to the comprehensive integ- 
rative because the latter is too inclusive, including under the 
concept of personality “all traits, physical and mental”, while 
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the former limits personality to the “social side of the 
individual only”. 

However, the difficulty in maintaining the distinction 
between the social and comprehensive integrative definitions 
becomes apparent when we consider the writers Mr. Gibb gives 
as examples of the social integrative position. J. F. Brown 
is quoted as defining personality as “the pattern of traits”, 
these traits being “largely determined by field structure of the 
groups in which an individual has membership-character”.? 
But in expressing essentially the same concept in a sub- 
sequent work, Brown states that in it he includes “all the 
physical characteristics of the individual, all the various 
organs—heart, liver, lungs, genitalia—the individual’s existing 
state of health, his stamina and constitution, his intellect, 
his emotions, his temperament’.? Mr. Gibb also gives the 
definition of Brown’s academic colleague, R. H. Wheeler, but 
he too must be regarded as belonging not to the social integ- 
rative, but to the comprehensive integrative. Thus he defines 
personality as “the total, organised behaviour-pattern of the 
individual. It is the whole person, as seen behaving from a 
psychological point of view in all kinds of situations. Per- 
sonality is not the mere sum or bundle of traits. . . . These 
are ways in which the personality expresses itself under 
different conditions. They constitute a unitary whole, and 
develop as a whole in response to the total environmental 
situation in which the individual is maturing.’ 

I would suggest that for the understanding and definition 
of personality one cannot neglect the importance of biological 
and constitutional factors. As Brown insists, though the 
character of personality traits may be largely determined by 
the field structure of the groups to which the individual 
belongs, for this to be possible at all there must be a human 
organism with certain hereditary and _ constitutional 


1Brown J. F., “Psychology and the Social Order’, McGraw, Hill, 1936; 
page 264. 

2 Brown, J. F., ““The Psychodynamics of Abnormal Behavior’, McGraw- 
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’ Wheeler, R. H., “The Science of Psychology’, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1940) p: 69. 
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characteristics. Mr. Gibb separates the social from the 
comprehensive integrative because he wishes to regard 
personality as “the social revelation of the self”, and because 
he feels that the comprehensive definition would rob the 
concept of individuality of its meaning and value. 

Mr. Gibb seems to be a little confused over personality 
as socially determined in the sense of Brown, Wheeler, and 
their fellow gestaltists, and personality as being that which is 
socially revealed. Not everything socially determined in 
personality need also be socially revealed, and vice versa. 
Moreover, what is meant by “socially revealed”? What the 
tram conductor sees as revealed by an individual will differ 
considerably from what is revealed in an analytic session 
to the psycho-analyst. Is the personality revealed in one 
situation, a variety of situations, or during a whole life? 
Perhaps it would be safer to say that personality is socially 
revealable instead of socially revealed. The purpose of most 
tests of personality, particularly projective tests such as the 
Rorschach, and of psycho-analytic techniques, is to gain an 
understanding of aspects of the personality which are not 
socially revealed, but nevertheless are revealable. 

The comprehensive integrative definition still leaves room 
for Mr. Gibb’s concept of individuality as “that which 
differentiates one human being from another’, involving every 
possible aspect of being. Individuality is the uniqueness of 
the person. To quote Brown once more: “By the individuality 
of the person we mean that dynamic organisation or con- 
figuration of traits which determine the individual’s unique 
adjustments to his environment.”! In any case, the concept 
of individuality is not of much consequence except as a 
reminder that each person is different, that the fact of 
individual differences is basic for an understanding of human 
problems, matters which a rigid social integrative position 
tends to obscure. 

Mr. Gibb rightly rejects the atomistic definitions which 
he calls social and comprehensive conglomerate, and is quite 


1 Brown, J. F., “The Psychodynamics of Abnormal Behavior’’, p. 13. 
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sound in seeking a definition which will do justice to the 
essentially integrated, organised nature of personality as a 
differentiation, an individuation from the total social field. 
But he gets into difficulties when he attempts to give a 
definition which overlooks the biological, physical features of 
the total social field of which the individual is part. 

His final section dealing specifically with his own 
definition is rather bewildering. “Personality”, he says, “is 
to be regarded as a function of the social situation.” But can 
a social situation as such have a function, and if so, what 
kind of function? Certainly Kurt Lewin speaks of behaviour 
as a function of a situation, but by situation he means life- 
space, the unity of the person and his environment as two 
inter-dependent variables. Thus Lewin’s definition of behaviour 
as the function of a person and the environment, B = f(P, E), 
has the meaning lacked by Mr. Gibb’s statement, though as a 
definition of personality instead of behaviour in general, it is 
perhaps too wide.! 

Mr. Gibb goes on to say that personality therefore can 
be defined as “a socially revealed hierarchic integration of the 
innate dispositions and habit reaction tendencies of the 
individual”. It is hard to see why this extraordinary state- 
ment should follow from the previous one. Having associated 
himself with the field theory of gestalt psychology, as repre- 
sented by two of its leading exponents, Mr. Gibb now 
introduces concepts which field theorists have consistently 
attacked. He does not explain what he means by a hierarchic 
integration or how socially determined, integrated traits 
acquire a hierarchic integration. What are these innate dis- 
positions and habit reaction tendencies which have crept into 
the definition? Even if these terms could be reconciled with 
a field theory, they still would belong to the comprehensive 
definition the writer has dismissed. 

The explanatory remarks following the definition do not 
make the situation any clearer. “Education for personality 
has come, or is coming to be recognised as a need just as 


1 Lewin, Kurt, “A Dynamic Theory of Personality”, McGraw-Hill, 1935. 
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physical education is a need.” But how does one educate for 
personality—is it something which can be undertaken just as 
one does physical education? And again: “In being granted 
his freedom to live the child is being granted personality 
development. Subjection to unbending dominance from a 
superior force precluded the free social interplay which 
determines one’s personality.” But by definition personality 
is the result of the individual’s relation to society as such, 
not simply one in which free social interplay is permitted. 
The development of the child’s personality does not depend 
on the absence of “unbending dominance”. Of course the 
presence or absence of factors like dominance and subjection 
will make a very great deal of difference to the sort of 
personality being developed. We may believe that a free social 
environment will make for a better kind of personality than 
one in which freedom of action is precluded. But personality 
as such will develop whatever the social situation in which 
the human organism is placed. 

Despite Lin Yutang and Mr. Gibb, a systematic psychology 
is necessary if psychological problems are to find solution. 
Without an adequate theoretical system as a frame of reference 
any classification of definitions or terms is rather futile, and 
only leads to further difficulties. The most significant move- 
ment in modern psychology under the influence of Hull, 
Tolman, Lewin, Cantor, Brown, Wheeler and others, is the 
attempt at building a systematic science of psychology. 
Whether one adopts a neo-behaviourist, gestalt, organismic or 
any other system will probably depend on which appears to 
offer a system of constructs most operationally significant for 
the problems of psychology. Mr. Gibb’s article, in illustrating 
the difficulties involved in the problem under consideration, 
points to the need of a satisfactory system of constructs for 
overcoming the difficulties. I personally think that such a 
system is to be found in the direction of gestalt field theory ; 
but whatever system one accepts, a constant watch on the 
terms and constructs employed is necessary. 
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ITI. 
By C. A. Gips. 


Both Mr. Cook and Mr. Walker have offered criticisms of 
my “definition of personality” which are at once stimulating 
and constructive. Mr. Cook has, however, seriously mistaken 
my point of view and tends, therefore, to further cloud an 
issue, which, I realise, I did little to clarify. 

Placing my definition in a “social integrative” category, 
or any other, was of secondary importance. It was my 
intention to make a distinction between what was being defined 
as “personality” and what “personality tests” were measuring. 
Allport, for example, defined personality as “the dynamic 
organisation within the individual of those psychophysical 
systems that determine his unique adjustments to his environ- 
ment”.t J. F. Brown, as Mr. Cook has pointed out, has 
included in the personality “all the physical characteristics 
of the individual, all the various organs etc”. Personality 
tests, so-called, cannot evaluate this. They are dealing only 
with a social manifestation of this “personality”, only with the 
“unique adjustments to environment” and not with the 
“organisation” which determines them. In order to separate 
these two aspects I proposed that the “social manifestation”, 
the actual environmental adjustments should be called per- 
sonality, while the underlying organisation should be called 
“self”. I appreciate Mr. Walker’s criticism of this attempt. 
He claims that to be consistent I must equate personality 
with behaviour. That is not quite true if one can distinguish 
between behaviour and social behaviour. Personality will 
be social behaviour, a concept the sterility of which I fail to 
see. Personality questionnaires, at least, sample just such 
social behaviour. 

I did not intend to imply that “self” could not be known. 
Mr. Cook in saying that projective tests and psycho-analytic 
techniques attempt to understand “aspects of personality 
which are not socially revealed” indicates that he has missed 


1G. W. Allport, “Personality”, Constable & Co., 1938, p. 48. 
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the point of my distinction. These things, I should say, 
constitute “self-analysis”, which does not necessarily imply a 
purely subjective procedure. Various aspects of the self are 
revealable without doubt. The difficulty here seems to be 
purely a verbal one. What I have called “self” both Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Walker would call “personality”. For what I have 
called “personality” they have no name and believe, I presume, 
that it is unnecessary. To me it seems that there are “per- 
sonalities”; that personality is more a relation between self 
and social environment than it is an entity in itself. This 
was what I meant when I said it was a “function” of the 
social situation. My intention was to imply that it is a 
matter of inter-action between self or person and social 
environment. Accepting Lewin’s definition of behaviour as a 
function of the person and the environment, such a notion 
would make personality different from behaviour in a broad 
sense only if a specifically social environment could be recog- 
nised. Whether this can be done I am not sure, but I am 
inclined to think one can differentiate between reactions to 
environment as a whole and reaction to other people. 

Mr. Cook recognises confusion in my comprehension of the 
ideas of J. F. Brown. I am not sure, however, that he or 
Brown’s later work has cleared my mind. Brown now says: 
“Personality is the pattern or arrangement of the personality 
traits in an individual. By traits we mean the quantitative 
variations between individuals which follow generally the 
normal probability curve.”! These traits are to include even 
the individual organs, intellect, temperament, etc. And yet 
previously we have been told that traits are “largely deter- 
mined by field structure of the groups in which an individual 
has membership character”. It would seem that if the word 
trait is to be used, as the first statement suggests, as 
equivalent to characteristic, then not all such characteristics 
can be determined by “field structure of the groups”. Brown 
himself classes physique, for example, as a trait chiefly 
determined by heredity. If personality is socially determined, 


1J. F. Brown, ‘“‘The Psychodynamics of Abnormal Behaviour’, McGraw 
Hill, 1940, p. 138. 
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can it include even “heart, liver, lungs, genitalia”? One does 
not deny that “personality traits” can only be determined in 
an organism with certain hereditary and constitutional 
characteristics. But one might well doubt whether it 
can be said that personality includes the constitutional 
characteristics. I never have wished to identify myself with 
the field theory of gestalt psychology. Analysed, my idea was 
not that personality traits are determined by the play of 
environmental field forces on a certain hereditary constitution, 
but by the play of similar forces on what I called a “self”. 
That self I believed to be an “hierarchic integration of innate 
dispositions and habit reaction tendencies”. The self includes 
the constitutional factors, along with the organisation 
developed out of them by environmental forces. The actual 
pattern of the self will be largely socially determined. But, 
as Mr. Cook says, “not everything socially determined need 
also be socially revealed”. Only part of this self is revealed, 
at any time. What part depends on the environmental field. 
When other people form part of that field the behaviour which 
issues I have called “personality”. 

It is my further contention that, though such a concept 
necessarily makes personality vary with every change in self 
or in social environment, nevertheless the analysis of 
questionnaire responses indicates a certain behavioural 
pattern; and that traits, defined as distinctive modes of 
behaviour, can be recognised. 

As a student of the field theory of gestalt psychology 
Mr. Cook’s position is very different from mine. Thus it is he 
finds difficulty in understanding my use of innate dispositions 
and habit reaction tendencies. The position may be clarified 
if it is pointed out that in principle, though not in detail, 
this part of the argument derives from the concept of Self 
proposed by A. H. Martin.’ This was essentially an integrative 
concept by which it was claimed instincts were organised to 
form sentiments, sentiments grouped into “social selves” 
determined by particular environments, and “social selves” 


1A, H. Martin, “The Concepts of Self and Personality”; this Journal, 
Vol. iv, No. 3, 1926, pp. 168-190. 
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finally integrated by the development of an “ethical self”. It 
was my suggestion that the “self” is to be defined compre- 
hensively; that it might include the whole psychophysical 
organisation. Personality I saw as but a social revelation of 
this. 

Mr. Walker makes it clear that such a_ suggestion, 
reversing as it does a widely accepted definition of these terms, 
causes confusion. I shall be happy to call the psychophysical 
organisation “personality” provided it is recognised that not 
the whole of this is revealed in any given social situation. 
Mr. Walker suggests that we might say a man has a number 
of “social selves” according to the groups of which he is a 
member. Such a usage does not quite cover the concept I had. 
A man behaves differently in the presence of different people 
or social groups; but his behaviour may not be describable in 
terms of social selves if each self is to relate to a specific 
group. It seems rather that the social behaviour is always 
different either because of changes in person or because of 
changes in environment; and that the only real organisation 
to be observed is a patterning of this behaviour into what 
might be called “personality traits”. Trait is to be understood 
in the sense of Betts as “a closely knit habit system of 
sufficient stability and importance to receive a name”.' Such 
traits can never be completely generalised. Personality tests 
might then be said to “measure” traits. And the traits are 
patterns of the social manifestations of the inner organi- 
sation which is personality. Brown’s concept of trait which 
includes physique, etc., is too broad to do justice to the 
importance of the social relation. 

I agree with Mr. Walker that the differences between us 
are verbal rather then material, but that agreement about 
words would clear the ground for further progress. Never- 
theless real distinctions when they occur must not be masked 
by an anxiety for verbal agreement. Though Mr. Cook protests, 
I believe, more strongly than ever, that Lin Yutang was right 
when he said “A system is but a squint at truth”. 


1G. H. Betts, “The Foundations of Character and Personality’, Bobs- 
Merrill, 1937. 
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Essays IN PotynestaN ErHno.tocy. By Robert W. Williamson, 
M.Se. Edited by Ralph Piddington, M.A., Ph.D., with 
an analysis of recent studies in Polynesian history by 
the Editor. Cambridge University Press, 1939. Pp. 373. 
258. net. 

Robert W. Williamson is well known for his field work 
among the Mafulu, which formed the basis for his book The 
Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea; his three- 
volume study from literary sources of “The Social and 
Political Systems of Central Polynesia”, as well as “The 
Religious and Cosmic Beliefs of Central Polynesia” and 
“Religion and Social Organisation in Central Polynesia”, 
showed how, while the collation of ethnographic evidence was 
his primary concern, the problems of the history and origin 
of Polynesian culture concerned him nearly. The relation 
of ethnography to the more general questions is taken up 
by Piddington in a preface which discusses Williamson’s 
method and general views, especially the view that compre- 
hensive surveying of the evidence and accumulation of detailed 
and verified observations of contemporary social and cultural 
conditions in the Polynesian Islands must precede any account 
of general historical developments. Except to those, then, 
who are concerned with particular questions, Piddington’s 
sections are of the greater importance. 

The book consists, actually, of two distinct parts. The 
first, in five chapters, presents manuscripts unpublished at 
Williamson’s death, the chapter heads being: Warfare in 
Central Polynesia; Kava in Samoa and Tonga; Kava in the 
Polynesian Islands; The Arioi; Sex, Courtship and 
Infanticide. Each chapter is subdivided (the first chapter of 
50 pages has 25 sections), and this is obviously designed to 
effect a classification of details of evidence (a) to provide a 
framework for a complete work, and (b) to serve as a point 
of focus for distinctions and variations between islands and 
peoples. Almost every page is laboriously referenced, a section, 
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of some 38 lines in extent, on weapons, being accompanied 
by 47 references to Journals, accounts of voyages, Studies, 
etc., in each case the page being indicated. Thus the first 
section opens easy paths to a whole field of published 
material. 

A general point that this method—that of a careful and 
painstaking scientist—serves to bring out is the disturbing 
unreliability of much anthropological material. The short- 
comings of field work, its necessary brevity, the difficulties of 
observing what one really wants to observe, the getting to 
know an alien people, to understand sexual, social and 
religious structures so different from the observer’s own that 
moral judgments tend to distort observation, the facility with 
which one tends to read into a society instead of extracting 
from a society, are currently recognised. When, following a 
literary research method, one takes the records of such men as 
Banks, Cook, the Rev. Tyerman, Bligh, Bougainville, Brenchley, 
Davin, d’Urville, Ellis, Forster, noting particularly that in 
many cases observations are based upon single and hurried 
visits to islands by sailors, the task of resolving contra- 
dictions, determining probabilities, etc., becomes a tremendous 
one. In the case of these authorities, social and personal 
predilections are ever present to distort judgment and 
especially statement, as in the passage where Labillardiére 
describes one of his men, before a Tongan chief, ‘enjoying the 
last favours with one of the prettiest girls in the island’. 

Apart from the curious situation brought about by the 
impact of sailors upon such a society, the assumption of 
the passivity of sailors in the process of being ‘lent’ wives or 
daughters being a quite naive one, it seems particularly upon 
questions of marital fidelity, tayo, cicisbeism, and matters 
relating generally to sexual conduct (immorality) that 
“authorities” disagree. Thus the views of Wilkes, d’Urville, 
Marina, Veeson, Cook, Forster, Bougainville, Andia y Varela, 
Bennet, and Moerenhout on marital fidelity (pp. 185, 6) give 
rise to the suggestion, which seems moralistic rather than 
historical, that “a retrogression in this respect had taken 
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place”. The particular problem of establishing, as opposed to 
taking for granted, the existence and nature of social classes, 
upper and lower, is also important in connection with this 
material. An additional interest attaches to such problems 
in view of certain current attitudes to Freud’s ‘Totem and 
Taboo’, and interpretations of ancient myths. 

In part II, Piddington is particular concerned with (a) a 
methodology for the erection of historico-cultural theory on a 
basis of observation, and (6) the putting forward of a theory 
opposed to the generally received one, which is founded, he 
contends, upon a false methodology. Indication of his 
methodological demand and general line of theory seems to be 
the most important matter in reviewing the section. 

His argument against the methodology of the two-strata 
theory, the theory that the culture of the Polynesian area is a 
composite product of the fusion of two distinct cultures 
which came into Polynesia from elsewhere at different epochs 
(the pre-Tangaroan and Tangaroan of Williamson, the Indo- 
Polynesian and Tangaloa-Polynesian of Handy, the palaeo- 
Polynesian and neo-Polynesian of Stimson), is that it is not a 
methodology at all. “Question of this type” (Do the divergent 
cultural forms represent survivals of distinct, chronologically 
successive, waves of cultural influence, each of which left its 
mark? etc.) “have generally been answered in the affirmative 
by Polynesian anthropologists, or, more correctly, the 
questions have never been asked, but affirmative answers have 
been tacitly assumed as almost axiomatic principles of 
ethnological analysis, discussions of Polynesian history have 
usually assumed the existence of successive cultural strata, 
and have proceeded at once to assign elements of Polynesian 
culture to one or other of them, without any preliminary 
examination of the validity of the assumptions or con- 
sideration of alternative methodological postulates” (pp. 201- 
202). 

“Tt is assumed that there was an original archaic 
Polynesian structure, possessing certain features which may be 
seen surviving, though perhaps in a modified form, in the 
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existing cultures of Polynesia, that by a process of migration 
from outside Polynesia a new culture was superimposed upon 
the older one, and that features belonging to this more recent 
cultural influence may also be detected in Polynesia today, 
side by side with the co-existing archaic elements.” 

As against this methodological assumption, Piddington 
maintains an hypothesis, attempting to show what would 
follow if his hypothesis were true. ‘We shall confine our 
attention to the Polynesian field, and when we find variations 
from one Polynesian area to another, we shall not look outside 
Polynesia for their explanation, but attempt to show the 
factors which, within Polynesia itself, might have produced 
them. We shall proceed from the assumption that there was 
only one ‘migration’ to Polynesia, that the migrants landed on 
one of the islands, increased their population, some of them 
subsequently migrating to other areas until the whole of 
Polynesia was populated, and that this was followed by a 
period of intermittent, occasional and unsystematic migration 
and cultural interchange between the various islands” (p. 203). 


The basis of Piddington’s method is of the utmost 
importance. It is to classify, in relation to the material 
evidence, not only the factors which tend and tended to 
maintain Polynesian cultures, the factors of stability, but 
also the factors which tend and tended to produce new forms, 
whether in social structure, religious belief, or material 
culture. If, he argues, we wish to formulate theories of 
change in the past, it is essential that we study empirically 
the operation of change in the present. It is necessary 
to study the factors which demonstrably make for cultural 
stability and change respectively, and to formulate general 
principles concerning the synchronic and diachronic inter- 
relationships of cultural phenomena. 

An interesting difficulty here, realised by Piddington, is 
the distortion of a society by the impact of our own, e.g. 
through the missionaries. He deals fairly fully with Stimson’s 
Kiho cult, showing that the “Taumotuan myth” is actually a 
version of Genesis (pp. 293-301). 
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The second part divides into four sections :—Stability and 
Change in Polynesian Culture: The Origins of Polynesian 
Culture: Polynesia and Melanesia: Past and Present in 
Polynesia. In order to present clearly his classifications and 
factors, Piddington submits seven detailed tables. I, II and 
III, Social and Political Organisation, Polynesian religious 
institutions, and Specialisation of Maori clothing, are each 
columnised into: “Phenomena considered”, “Factors of 
Stability”, and “Factors of change”, the result being clari- 
fication of argument both in particular details and as a 
general thesis. Table IV, The analysis of Polynesian religion, 
follows Handy; V, VI and VII are comparisons of associates, 
(w) occurrences of critical features, (b) degree of resemblance, 
and (c) percentages of similarities. 


Twelve pages are appended on Assam Parallels, which 
connect the work with Professor J. H. Hutton’s work on the 
cultures of Assam and Oceania, without any detailed working 
out except for a drawing of attention to the parallels between 
the Assam culture as described by Hutton and the cultures 
of Africa and America, the suggestion being that similarity 
does not mean derivation. 


The book concludes with a useful index, which appears 
satisfactorily complete. Ten illustrations and a map are 
included, together with twelve pages of bibliography. These 
pages very wisely give a system of abbreviations which enables 
copious reference without overloading the textual pages. 


In conclusion, it might be pointed out that anthropology 
and sociology bear intimate connections, and that both have 
suffered heavily from a tendency to adopt, rather than evolve, 
theories of society. Particularly evident are rationalist 
theories, but individualist theories are, at bottom, rationalistic. 
Account is taken of individual volitions and decisions alone, 
whence arises the stagnating methodology which makes so 
much history, sociology and political theory bankrupt, since 
it results in the picturing of a society as static, as an 
Empedoclean world without Love and Strife. 
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-To regard invasion, or the forceful impact of one culture 
upon another, as the sole generating factor in cultural or 
social development, is to deny history on the one hand, and 
to commit a peculiarly geographic solidification of cultures or 
societies which implies a separateness as well as a solidity. 
The dynamic element in Piddington’s theory places it immedi- 
ately in line with a development of sociological theory which 
alone would seem able to lay the foundations of a true 
sociological science. 

The development is particularly welcome as coming from 
anthropologists, who are in a better position than sociologists 
to see human beings as distinct from themselves, the observers, 
and to destroy, in Nordau’s words, the unjustifiable “antithesis 
between the history and the natural history of man”. Nordau’s 
discussion, in the “Interpretation of History” (especially the 
third section), of the difference between the approach to the 
study of social organisation in the cases of Huber’s, Forel’s, 
Lubbock’s and Wasmann’s work on ants, and the general 
approach to history of human societies, is worth considera- 
tion, in spite of the rationalist outlook which Nordau’s work 
in general exhibits. 

A. M. Rrrcuir. 
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